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Beautiful Schoolrooms 


‘HE matter of appropriate decorations for schoolrooms 





is of growing importance. Now that school buildings 
are beginning to serve the entire community, too much 
attention cannot be paid to their interior decoration. -Archi- 
tects, decorators, and school people are more than ever 
eager to improve the great educational opportunity the 


school building offers. 


The School Arts Magazine x 


has always stood for Beautiful School Buildings. 
As a further help to the good cause, we have decided to 


make our October issue a 
SCHOOLROOM DECORATION NUMBER 


It will contain a careful discussion of the subject from all 
angles, and also our Approved List of Pictures and Casts 
suitable for schoolroom decoration, arranged by grades, and 
alphabetically by titles, together with lists of dealers, and a 
bibliography of the subject. This October issue will consti- 
tute the best monograph yet, published on Schoolroom 
Decoration. You ought to read it and have it to keep. 
If you are not a subscriber, send 35 cents now, just to make 


sure that you get a copy of this 


October Number 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


IS THE LATEST ADDITION TO 
THE CITIES THAT SUBSCRIBE 
for enough copies of the Schoo/ 
Arts Magazine to place one in 
every school building within 
the municipality. There are now 
ONE HUNDRED CITIES 
that have thus borne their 
testimony to the helpfulness 
of the School Arts Magazine. 
HOW ABOUT YOUR CITY? 
Alert Supervisors of Drawing and 
Handicraft are largely respon- 
sible for these city subscriptions. 


Why not march with the leaders? 
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The Editorial 


SHALL WE WATCH OR TEACH? 





NCE MORE into the 
five hundred thou- 
sand schoolrooms of 


our land come the 





boys and girls who 
in thirty years will 











be “the people.” In 
thirty vears they will own everything, and 
be doing whatever is done. That being 
the case what should they be doing now: 
what they want to do, or what we want 
them todo? Whois likely to know best 
what is good for a child: the inexperi- 
enced child himself, or the men and 
women who have been taught by the 
vears to know the difference between 
shadow and substance, glitter and gold, 
chaff and wheat? The doctrine of 
nterest needs to be supplemented with 
the doctrine of insight. If we have the 
vision of a land full of beautiful towns 
ind cities, full of tasteful and happy 
homes, full of skillful artists and crafts- 
men of fine character, is it not our duty 
to try to realize that vision through the 
training of our boys and girls? How 
can they, having no such vision, follow- 
ng their whims of the hour, ever move 
vith eagerness in the right direction? 
\s Dr. Harris used to say, “Children 
ive in a state of unreflected immedi- 
ey.”’ They need education. Follow- 
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Point of View 


ing only their own wishes, playing for- 
ever instead of working, they are likely 
to lose from their vocabulary such in 
dispensable nouns as pDUTY and RE- 
SPONSIBILITY, and such essential imper- 
atives as ouGHT and must. Such a 
loss would be fatal. If in the old 
days all work and no play made Jack 
a dull boy, all play and no work in these 
days will make both Jack and Jill in- 
sufferable fools. To prevent such a 
calamity is the prime function of teach- 
ers. Having the vision of the better 
world to be, having the children under 
our control, our duty is to make their 
duty appear to them so clear, so im- 
portant, so commanding, that they will 
LOVE to do it. When our insight 
becomes their interest, we have proven 
ourselves teachers indeed. 


WHAT SHALL WE EMPHASIZE? 


DRAWING as a school topic seems to 
be repeating the history of geography. 
In the old days geography was map 
study and memorizing. <A _ reform 
swept into it scraps of information about 
the stars, the weather, the inside of the 
earth, plants, animals, men, occupa- 
tions, manufactures, commerce, poli- 
ties and religion, until Dr. Stanley Hall 
declared that instruction in elementary 


geography spoiled for the children seven 


Drawing used to mean copy- 


sciences. 
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ing in pencil Irom diagrams and pic- 


tures in a book. It now means nature 


| 1: . 1 . . . 
study, clay modeling, painting, design- 
ing, paper cutting, illustration, pose 


draw ing, lettering, sewlng, book making, 
block 


printing, dyeing, weaving, leather work- 


landscape, 


carpentry, metalry, 
er things too numerous to 


teach- 


ing, and “ot 


} 
mention. ’”’ Both children and 


ers have been following “interests 


Geography is being reformed again. 


») 


Ought not drawing to br Is our art 


‘spindling into a sheaf of twigs’’ (to use 
Emerson’s telling phrase), or is it pro- 
ducing solid fruit? Our foreign friends 
tell us that we are attempting too much 
and achieving too littl Perhaps it is 
time to use the knife. Sometimes one 
must prune severely that a few vigorous 

Sut 
Which 
When 


a vine has had its own sweet wild will 


fruiting stalks may hye developed. 


where shall we begin to cut? 


. are the most promising shoots? 


for several years, and has become what 


master Shakespeare would call “a 


pleached bower,’”’ the ordinary crafter 


feels the need of expert advice. 


THE VERDICT OF TWENTY 


In the hope of getting a little light 


on this complex problem, I recently 


asked twenty representative men, scat- 













tered from one 
other, to stat 
posed to be de 
in schools, the 
value in their 


time 


Here ar 


end of the country to the 


what sort of power, sup- 


veloped through art study 


y would find of greatest 


Own lives at the present 


brief: 


e the repies in 


I should say in a general way that the power 
things that I 


materials, by which I 


to sketch wanted made in wood 


r other could indicate 


the workman the thing that Il wanted would 


AAR 


be of most use to me Much of my work is 
of a general business nature, in connection : 

with buildings and grounds, et ind sketch- 

ng ability would often save words and make 

things plainer in planning for changes and for 
struction uw 

H. M. Maxson, Plainfield, N. J 

I would say that the kind of drawing that 

would help me most in my business relations 

would be that which would enable me to draw 
freely and truly anv mental object that I may J 

wish to express and in such a way that another 


uld readily know my thought and produces 


orrectly in material form. In other 


some 


words, the drawing that will prove of practical 


8 OOP te Biche nt 


value in application to the everyday interests 


of business freehand, truthful, objec- 


men, 
tive drawing, and the development of drawing 
for the actual working and making of objects 
Teachers unfortunately, as a rule, both by r¢ 
training and experience, do not sense the value 
of drawing in its application to life except 
n its esthetic relations 

H. W Mass 


launtor 


HARRUB 


If I could draw, my ambition would be to 
I can 


think of no greater pleasure than striving to 


work In the field of Decorative Design 


the things we use every day more beau- 


color ] 


furniture 


Make 


tiful in form, in proportion and in 


+ 


ive long wanted to design 


ren’s toys, jewelry, book-plates, covers, let 
ering, picture frames, and posters. ‘This, « 
st ’ yus, for it will never do for a 
business man té cknowledge ich artis 
anit - A 
Epwin 0. Gro \¢ Yor} 
t 
y 
[ tl I lid draw the s st things 
that they would look like something, it 
1 please me more than anvthing els« | 
n working with my boy that if I 


ibout perspective I cou 
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A Bus ~nNess Manage rT 


As I travel, I think I should like to have the 
ibility to make pencil sketches of the things 
that most interest me. For instance, here a 
bit of scenery, there a pergola or a window 
seat, or a morning’s catch of trout or something 
f that sort. In my business, by all means the 

ost important would be the ability to block 

it an “‘Ad” not only to impress the adver- 
ser but to show the foreman just how the 

\d”’ should be set up to create the best pos- 
sible effect 


James A. Barr, San Francisco, Cal. 


he Executive of an Educational Commission 


The two lines along which I feel the great- 
est need are color and composition. I never 
rrange a building, a worker at a machine, or 
the products of some of our people, upon the 
ground glass of a camera, that I do not be- 
moan my lack of training in composition. 
Che only comfort I have is that I have brains 
enough to know that I do not know, which, 
I believe, is a humble step in the right direction 

Phere is not a line of printing, from a letter- 
head to a printed book, that I do not feel that 
raining in composition would be a Godsend 
to me 


Not only would I give every boy the oppor- 


tunity to have instruction along these lines. 


but I think every boy, and many girls, would 
be greatly helped if they could have some in- 
struction in the setting of type and simplk 
printing. There is hardly a man that does not 
at some time have to produce something in 
printer’s ink, and if he knew even a little about 
the mechanics of that art he would not make 
such an infernal chump of himself. 

I wanted to use two colors of ink and a tinted 
paper in an effort to have an attractive pro- 
spectus, but not having had the training in 
color that I should have had, I had to look 
through a great many samples to find what I 
wanted, and even now I presume the result 
could be very much improved by modifying 
the tone of the ink. 

It seems to me that most business men would 
be greatly helped by a generous knowledge of 
composition and color 

Cuar.es F, F. Campse.i, Columbus, Ohio. 


0 


The Treasurer of a Manufacturing Company 


If I could draw freely, I should prefer to 
have my ability concentrated in portraiture, 
with a facility for sketching likenesses 

HerBert G. Frenca, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A Clergyman 


The thing I have always wished to do in the 
way of drawing is to sketch freely and with 
a fair degree of accuracy. In this I have had 
two motives. One is my own pleasure. It 
would be a joy to me if I could preserve my 
impressions of things I have seen, not as the 
camera gives them, but as I see them. The 
other is the profit of other people. I would 
oftentimes like to give to others my impression 
of a building, or a man, or my directions for 
making an object more definitely than I can 
do in words. An accurate sketch would just 
suit my needs. 

Artuur W. Cieaves, Newburyport, Mass 


Were I in school again as a boy, with pro- 
phetic vision, I should like to learn to draw 
things without angles and corners, and I should 


ts minutest re- 


like to study color down to 


finement 
Cuas. C. WasHpuRN, Nashville, Tenn 


1 Business Man 
Dealing largely with real estat« 

I believe the ability to make a simple me- 
chanical drawing so as to lay out a building, a 
lot, or anything desired, upon paper, to scale 
coupled with the ability to make a simpk 
elevation, or even better, a simple perspective 
of any object, which you might wish to bring 
to the conceptioa of another, would be most 
helpful in business. There are many times 
when the inability to express to another some 
conception of a concrete object which one has 
quite clearly in his own mind is a real disad- 
vantage Avery Coon.ey, Chicago, Il 


A Physician 
I reply, pencil sketches. They would be 
to me a pastime, give an added interest to 
travel and serve for occasional utility; and 
plain diagrams. I mean such diagrams as 
would indicate location of objects on a house- 
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lot or in a room, or would show how a piece 


of furniture or machinery might be repaired 
or altered. These would be without perspec- 
tive and might be drawn freehand although i 
business card will serve for a convenient ruler 
and square. From this, it is but a step to the 
scale drawing—one-quarter inch to the foot 
or something like that The utility of such 
diagrams is immense and they might be made 
use of almost daily by every person in the 
community Chey extend language in descrip- 
tion, planning and ordering in countless ways 
lo my mind they are more useful in daily life 
than any other form of drawing If mace 
fundamental, any further type of drawing 
may readily be grafted upor! 

Ouiver H. Howe, Cohasset, Mass 


If 1 could draw freely it would give me an 
added power of expression which now is wholly 
lacking. It is impossible to fully visualize a 
thing in words, but a dozen strokes of the 


pencil if one knows how o make them enables 


one to see clearly and understand. Language 
is incomplete without drawing and I have 
felt the need of this enlarged vocabulary very 
much. The prayer of Ajax was for “‘light”’ 
ind drawing would greatly help illumine the 
lark places of my words, written or spoken 


SaMUEL F. Huspparp, Boston, Mass 


A Worker for Social Betterment 
The faces I see on the streets and subways 
They express life as I have never seen it por- 


trayed LuTHeR Guuick, New York City 


The two tl ings that ] \ 1d like to he abl 


to sketch are 1) buildings and their details 
especially to catch points of special impressive- 
ness or beauty, and (2) the characteristic atti- 
tudes of people, not so much their facial ex- 
pression, though that, too, is interesting, but 
those more general poses by which character 
ind temperament are expressed In a certain 
wav these two are related it least as they 
concern the thought-use of them that I would 


be rlad to make 


{ 


A camera goes far in gratifying these desires 


but the trouble with the camera is that it re- 


quires favorable conditions, and cannot alw iVvs 
be brought to bear instantly or, in the case of 
persons, without inducing  self-consciousness 
And beside 8, a Camera is not apt to bring out 
with heightened emphasis that feature or 
quality that my mind is resting upon and which 
I wish to register, both to define it to myself 


better, and to keep it for later reference 


WaLtpo 8S. Pratt, Hartford, Conn 


1e practice of the law or in banking the 

need of ability to draw freely. The utilitarian 

spect of the matter is, in my uninformed 

opinion, of small importance It is the dis- 
nect tl thy is 


pUnArY aspet hat is very greatly important 


KvANS WOOLLEN India ipolis Ind 


1 Hard € Merci 

Without a doubt mechanical irawing ~ 
better adapted to our business than freehand 
However, to take full advant ye of the art, 
I should be able to draw ordinary objects 
freehand, as we are called upon to illustrat 
new things that are wanted, or to change old 
things for new We are asked to make sug- 
gestions as to wrought iron work for bungalows 
ind the like, and while of course an architect 
s usually employed to do this properly it is 
often advantageous that we give a sketch to 
illustrate our meaning in or 
customer in his decision 

It is remarkable to me, that so few people 
who come in here do not know exactly what 
they want and cannot give iny idea with a 


pencil that will convey to us what thev are 


] 
looking for D. F. Barser, Boston, Mass 


P neipal of a Normal Coll ye 

If I could draw freely I should prefer to bs 
ible to draw pictures of living things and ob- 
ects This is perhaps be« ituse Iam a teachet 
[ should like some ability to represent a land- 
scape or at least common objects in perspec- 


| 
é Wa. B. Owen, Chicago, Il 
1; (dvertisir i] VW anager fo I Fan 
Magazine 
In reply to your favor of March Ist, a knowl- 
edge ol how to draw decoration lettering ind 


irchitectural forms, would be most helpful to 
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Drawing of this kind is best adapted 


printing and advertising work. 
C. F. Wairmarsu, Cambridge, Mass 


A ( olle (je Profe S807 


If | could draw I should be glad of the power 
show on the blackboard just how things 

The elements of perspective to enable 
to sketch simple architectural forms rapidly 
vhat I would like Your question and its 
irpose are pertinent, for I am sure that in 
ny schools too many kinds of drawing and 
attempted. Mere 
little friend of 
ne has just entered a high school and has 


jormg are at present 


pottering”’ is the result \ 
had seven years of “‘Drawing”’ in the grades 
| haven’t discovered that she can do one thing 
cely or interestingly with her pencil—nor 
loes she care to! 
THEODORE LyMAN Wriacut, Beloit, Wis 
these 


will show that one half the twenty men- 


\ careful analysis of returns 
tioned two sorts of desirable skill, thus 
raising the total to thirty votes, divided 


as follows: 


For freehand pictorial drawing 14 
Freehand mechanical drawing. . .8 
Total 22 

For Decorative design i 
Color 3 
“Disciplinary aspects”’. l 
Total S 


It appears, therefore, that the verdict 
these men, actively engaged in the 
ffairs of life, is approximately as three 
to one in favor of Representation of one 
sort 6r.another. In view of this ought 
ve to go on emphasizing the importance 
design and color? Ought we not 
rather to give more attention to that 
the 


weakest point, namely, free- 


which is confessedly, at present 


time, our 
ind representation of common objects 
oth geometrically and in perspective? 


Of course one may claim that these 
twenty men are not fairly representa- 
tive. 


Arguing with them, an enthusi- 


“Composition’’ might 
them to the esthetic 
But there stands their 


verdict. It is at least 


astic devotee of 
have converted 
point of view. 
spontaneous 

worth our serious consideration as we 


begin the new school year. 


THE CONVICTION OF ONE 
SUBJECT matter is not our only prob- 
lem. In a paper by Mr. C. Howard 
Walker, read before the American Fed- 
Arts at last 
May, that eminent scholar, architect, 


eration of Washington, 


and teacher of design, made certain 


about art instruction in 
that 


than a passing notice. 


statements 


elementary schools, deserve more 


The public school is a feeder for the voca- 
tional school and the industrial art school just 
as it is a feeder for the college or university 
It has, then, the beginning of art teaching, and 
this 


The immediate query is 


fact has been everywhere recognized 
therefore, in regard 
to the relative importance of art teaching, and 
of what general benefit it is to the pupil 

Its chief 


appreciation of beauty; 


values have been stated-—the 
the ability to register 
that appreciation; the ability to create indi- 
vidual things Now it happens this is almost 
the only work which can make direct appeal to 
Learning to read, 


the very young. to write, 


to use mathematics, are definite in their ends 
whatever may be the methods; they are means 
to ends which the child must learn in order to 


W hy 


teaching come later, like the appreciation of 


do other things later should not art 
style in writing and of applications in mathe- 


matics? Simply because it teaches visual 
observation sooner than any other thing, and 
is one of the highways to mental deduction 
It at once creates the difference between eyes 
As in the far past, representa- 


antedated the 


and no eyes. 


tion of forms alphabet; as 


phonetic symbols antedated arithmetical signs, 
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so with the child, attempts at representative 
drawing antedate ability to tabulate thought 
in written language. Other forms are taught 
or, as speaking, are imitative. This form is 


1 he child likes to 


draw as the primitive savage likes to draw 


intuitive and to be guided 


It is his natural form of expression and results 
come early. 

There are two types of results: one of direct 
representation from actual objects, the other 
the arrangement of objects however simple 
repeats, sequences, geometric arrangements 
and later scale harmony of related objects 
The first type incidentally teaches observation 
and appreciation ol ling the second that of 
order. Such teaching cannot begin too early 


There is in all art teaching a very serious 


difficulty as to its relation to the school sched- 
ul This difficulty is due to two causes 
First, as the work is done by the hand it takes 
an amount of time to express which is consider- 
ably more than it takes to conceive, and this 
time varies with the personality of the pupil 
Second, working in any art is stimulating and 
results are injured if checked in process. Both 


of these causes tend to make one-hour or two- 
hour art study at periods separ ited by an in- 
terval of one or two days less satisfactory tl 
a continuous four-hour period. There is too 
much of an inch of art separated from the next 
inch by yards of other material unrelated to 
art 

No elaborate work need be done in the publi 
schools, but the elemental factors of irrange- 
ment, repeats, etc., should be completed in 
those schools. Skill in observation, represen- 
tation, rendering, and the usual methods of 
’ 


to simple torms and ma- 


application of design 


terials are the important factors 
AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SOMEBODY 


DuRING the first three or four grades 
the longer period for work may not be 
necessary, but beginning with the fifth 
a longer period is certainly desirable, 
and in the upper grades and in the high 
Where 


are the Superintendents of Schools who 


school it may be imperative. 


will make the experiment of confining 


the “book learning”’ to four days a 
week, and devoting the entire time of 
one day each week to the manual arts? 
Such an experiment should be tried 
forthwith. In any event the children 
would survive a year of it, and the 


results would be illuminating. 


SHALL WE IGNORE OR UTILIZE 
THE QUALITIES OF MEDIUMS? 


ig ta so very long ago we had no 
~ 


choice! One medium only was 
furnished for drawing. Now with col- 
ored crayons, water-colors, ink, and 
charcoal, in addition to the pencil, we 
have no excuse for forcing one medium 
to do the work of another On the con- 
trary, for several reasons, we should 
eagerly seize the opportunity of selec- 
tion First, because with a medium 
naturally adapted to expressing the 
subject many of the difficulties of rep- 
resentation disappear; second, because 
the selection and use of a medium is of 
itself educational; and third, because 
some of the finest qualities in art arise 
through a masterly handling of the 
chosen medium, qualities often unap- 
preciated by those who have had no 
practice. The special topic emphasized 
in this initial number of a new volume 
of the Scooot ArTs MAGAZINE is, 
therefore, the selection and handling of 
a medium with reference to the subject 
matter of a lesson. The whole problem 
is exhibited graphically in Plate I. 
Various phases of it are discussed else- 
where in this issue by teachers of experi- 
ence. All agree that it is folly to try 
to saw wood with a jack-knife, or to 
plane boards with a buck saw, so to 


speak. 
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Plate I. On taking advantage the qualities offered by the medium 1,5 " g sa t k 
ker vce and rather indefinite edge The surface of the mark becomes narrower and less diversified, and its 
edges keener, through 2, the mark of a soft lead pencil or crayon; 3, the mark of a lead per i I iness 
1, the stroke of a pen. 5 is a brush stroke in water-color; 6, the stroke of a brush charged with india inl A fluffy 
feather is shown at 7 Char al here seems to be the natural medium of expression The lead pencil seer perfectly 
idapted to rendering in the simplest, most direct way the appearance of a head of grass, as shown at 8 Figure 9 rep- 
resents a thistle such as one finds growing by the roadsides in Greec« Every « t suggests s 1k 
0 is the thin, keen-edged but rather fragile leaf of the Herb Robert A brush silhouette gives its cha A 
indue effort A leaf of rather coarse texture, that of the wild sunflower, is shown at 11, rendered with ff i 
While a skilful artist can force a medium to do what it would not naturally d 1 skilful artist seldor ittempts that 


rather stupid performance He cho« 
THE INSERTS 


YT CHE 


being carried on by the American 


extensive investigation now 
Crayon Company to discover the best 
crayons for general use in public school 
work, and the special kinds of crayons 
adapted to particular phases of represen- 
tation, is yielding results of unusual 
The 
Company has decided to publish in fac- 
simile the drawings receiving first prize. 
One of these appears, through the cour- 
tesy of the Company, as an insert in 
this number. It shows how admirably 
the colored crayon lends itself to ex- 
pressing the texture of a woven rug such 
as primary children can produce. By 


interest and of exceptional value. 


9 


yes the medium that 


helps him most 


the simplest and most direct means the 
and the 
general effect produced by weaving with 


pattern of the rug, its colors, 


loosely twisted threads, are all adequate- 
ly suggested, namely, by the use of 
The 
most satisfactory effect with the least 


colored crayons on squared paper. 


outlay of time and energy, that should 
be the aim in all public school work. 
Here is one problem in technique that 
Later the 
American Crayon Company will an- 
nounce the particular make of crayon 
used in producing the First Prize Draw- 
ings, throughout the series. The Editor 
of the Scooot Arts MAGAziIneE ventures 
to express the hope that many more 
teachers and supervisors will co-operate 


may be considered as solved. 
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in this important investigation, that 
we may all be delivered from the mis- 
fortunes of reasoning from insufficient 
data. The larger the number of draw- 
ings submitted each month, the greater 
the variety of crayons used, the more 
valuable the results will be to all con- 


cerned. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
of Jersey City, publishes a handsom« 
pamphlet ot sixteen pages entitled, 
‘Colored Crayons in your Schoolroom,”’ 
by Fred Hamilton Daniels, Director of 
Drawing, Newton, Mass. This pam- 
phlet contains seven plates in full color 
from drawings by Mr. Daniels. One of 
these is so important an example of fall 
nature drawing, that the Editor asked 
the Dixon Company to allow its repro- 
duction as an insert in the ScHOOL ARTs 
MaGazinE. The Company generously 
permitted this, and allowed in addition 
the reprinting of Mr. Daniels’ text, 
commenting upon the drawing. Here 
it is: 

Here is the history of this drawing. It was 
made late in November, when subjects were 
difficult to find. After a hunt through a mead- 
owland covered with weeds, the tansy seemed 
to offer the most promising model \ dozen 
sprays were selected, some for their color, some 
for their lines of growth, some for their masses 
and in the drawing you may find them .-all 
No, this is not a particular, individual plant 
\ great Madonna is not any one woman; a 
great landscape is not a colored photograph of 
nature. Art, even in our schools, is always 
‘nature seen through a temperament’’; it is 
always the ideal in so far as the artist can visual- 
ize an ideal and reproduce it. ‘Art is in man 
not nature.’’ So it seemed to me that, if my 
problem was to make a beautiful drawing, I 
must take all the suggestions of beauty which 
that meadow could offer; and surely no one 
plant had them all! No one plant or view, 


or person ever is so rich as that. 


Having returned to the house with a handful 
ol weeds, the next step was to select the best 
parts and compose them to the best advantage 
in a small-necked vase, that they might stand 
upright. Of course it goes without saying, 
that this grouping must have a center of inter- 


est, a place to which the spectators eye would 


at once be attracted. See if you can find it in 
this drawing und do you know why vour eve 
immediately finds this center of attraction? 


From this point on, the drawing was merely a 
test in telling of the most interesting portions 
of this collection of sprays. Some parts wer 
rejected as unfit; other parts were subordinated 
in color or value, so they would not by sheer 
attractive force keep one’s eye on the jump 
from part to part \ picture should have but 
one chief center of interest 

{nd it makes no difference whether the art 
worker be an architect, story-writer, painter 
poet, sculptor, actor, or musician; if he pro- 
duces a work of art, he scans the field, selects 
his material, prunes and arranges it, and then 
expresses his pleasure in its beauty by means 
of his art. So it is in school wherever art is 
taught 

\ manufacturing company dealing in school 
supplies has seldom if ever issued a more help- 
ful pamphlet than ‘‘Colored Crayons in Your 
School.” 

The Oak Spray by Miss McGregory 
is another example of effective tech- 
nique. The rich variety of hues, the 
wide range in values, the subtle differ- 
ences in texture presented by the red 
oak after the October frosts. could 
hardly be expressed adequately by any 
other medium than water color. A 
careful pencil study was made first, to 
insure good drawing in the highly com- 
plex forms of the curled leaves with 
their erratic lobes. Upon the basis of 
this drawing the color scheme was 
worked out. It may be thought Oo! as 
a triad of red, green, and purple, the 
red predominating; but that is a crude 
statement of a generalization. As a 
matter of fact in such a case as this, 
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ture presents a limitless variety of 


termingling colors, a variety often 
tter suggested by the fortunate blend- 
g of floated pigment, than by any 
radations produced by human calcu- 
tion. The skilful artist never loses 

ntrol of his medium, of course; his 
fention as John La Farge called it, is 
lways evident; but he knows when and 
vhere to allow his medium to have its 
wn way, so to speak, to further his 
wn ends. This drawing, reproduced 
by courtesy of the Devoe-Reynolds 
Company, will serve as an example of 
excellence in those qualities which 
characterize good water color rendering. 


THE COVER DESIGNS 
§ kee new cover design for Vol. XIII 


of the ScHuoot Arts MAGAZINE 
vill contain a decoration each month 


illustrating an old rhyme which runs as 
follows: 
In January falls the snow. 
In February cold winds blow. 
In March peep out the early flowers 
In April come the sunny showers. 
In May the flow’rets bloom so gay 
In June the farmer mows his hay 
In July hotly shines the sun 
In August harvest has begun. 
September turns the green leaves brown 
October winds then shake them down 
November fields are bleak and sere 
December comes and ends the year 


While this is not true for every civi- 
lized country in the world, it is true 
enough for a large portion of the United 
States and Canada, to say nothing of 
England and Northern Europe. It is 
hoped that the cover decorations this 
year, as in previous years, will be usable 
by the children in their school work, 
as examples of good composition, notan, 


and color. 


SKY PICTURES 


I like the pictures best of all 


That hang upon the sky’s great wall; 


The sailing clouds that hurry by 
To make the port of Sunset Sky; 


The emerald blue that follows rain 


To welcome sunshine back again: 


The moonless blackness of the night 


When every star’s a beacon light; 


The cold, hard grayness ere the rain 


Has washed the a 


ir all clean again; 


The blush of morning when the sun 


Peeps o’er the hilltops one by one; 


The golden glory of the sky 


When day is done and says “‘good bye.” 


There’s always something new to see 


In the sky’s great picture book for me 
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THilhelmina Seeqmiller 


LS66—1913 


LOVER, REVEALER AND CREATOR 
OF BEAUTY 


OPEN-MINDED STUDENT, COMPETENT EXECUTIVI 
INSPIRING LEADER, BELOVED TEACHER, 
AUTHOR, ARTIST AND POET 


1 CHARMING AND LOVABLE WOMAN 


SHE FOLLOWED THAT WHICH PLATO CALLED THI 
PRUE ORDER OF GOING. SHE USED THE BEAUTIES 
OF THE EARTH AS STEPS ALONG WHICH TO MOUNT 
UPWARD FOR THE SAKE OF THAT OTHER BEAUTY 
GOING FROM ONE TO TWO, AND FROM TWO TO 
ALL FAIR FORMS, AND FROM FAIR FORMS TO FAIR 
ACTIONS, AND FROM FAIR ACTIONS TO THE DIVINI 
BEAUTY, PURE, CLEAR, AND UNALLOYED, NOT 
CLOGGED WITH THE POLLUTIONS OF MORTALITY 




































































Insurance Against Failure in 


Nature Drawing 


By Amy Rachel Whittier 


School of Education. University of ( "hicago 


How much, preventing God, how much I owe 


To the defences Thou hast round me set; 


> * 


. 


. * 


I dare not peep over this parapet 


To gauge with glance the roaring gulf below, 
The depths of sin to which I had descended, 


Had not these me against myself defended 


Me INSURE, or 
protect, children 


against unnecessary 
failures is an aim of the 
with 


modern educator 


which we are all in sym- 
~ & 


Amy R 


pathy, for no matter 





Whittier how much moral fibre 


we, as individuals, may have acquired 


by failures, continued failure results 
in chronic discouragement, a state dis- 
astrous to a grown person and paralyzing 
to a child. 

Probably there is no phase of the art 
work in the elementary schools which 
occupies a more prominent place in our 
outlines and on our exhibition walls 
than that which is commonly called 
nature drawing. Nor will it be diffi- 
cult to find testimony that this is the 

As pr of 
that, “‘the 


“we 


most successful work we do. 
of told 
children all love it’’ that 


its success we are 


get more 


good sketches from a lesson in nature 
drawing than from any other” and we 
are shown mount after mount of sketch- 
es from plant forms made in all grades 
the to the High 


School. These sketches show a variety 


from Kindergarten 


of mediums but rarely any easily dis- 


Emer 


cerned progression either in aim or 
The 


ment, and medium 


complishment. subject, treat- 


are often the same 


in each grade. Moreover it is not an 
impossible thing to find a sketch made 
by a fifth grade child which is in every 
particular as good as one made by an 
eighth grade pupil. What test 
What standard of accom- 
plishment do we give the children? 

children do 


who, after seven, eight or nine years of 


is our 


of success? 

How many you know 
nature drawing, draw plant forms freely 
and well, either from memory or from 
the plant? 

How many students in High School 
or University classes make satisfactory 
botany 


their science 


How many of our pupils 


for 
note books? 
in elementary, high, normal schools or 


drawings or 


universities enjoy a fine rendering of plant 
forms because they appreciate what the 
artist was trying to express and his skill- 
ful handling of the medium used? 
“What 
said one High School teacher to 
“ Nature 


reply. 


are your pupils working on 
ais 

how 
drawing,”’ 
Much 
easier than teaching,’’ commented the 


“We 


others. 
the 


SeVt ral 


came unanimous 


questioning one. don’t often 
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WHITTIER INSURANCE 


AGAINST 


FAILURE IN NATURE DRAWING 








teach anything in our nature drawing; 
we leave it all to nature and I’m 
dering about our final product, the re- 
sult in the boy or girl, not our exhibition 


won- 


sheets. There are always enough good 
drawings to make a showy display but 
the boys and girls can’t tell whether the 
Why 
don’t we do some real teaching along 
this line?’’ 


work is actually good or not. 


As an outgrowth of a recent discus- 
sion of this subject comes this definition 
standard. “The 
teaching of a subject should arouse in 


test or successful 
the pupil a liking for that subject, which 
will be evidenced by a spontaneous use 
of it; give him power to use it ade- 
quately when called upon, and to appre- 
ciate all work of that nature.”’ 

An artist ‘I stocked up with 
oils last and 


said: 
summer went away to 
sketch, but everything I saw demanded 
water-color treatment.’’ Another says: 
“T can’t imagine using any medium for 
drawing a mullein leaf but a soft crayon, 
or trying to represent a narcissus unless 
I have Chinese white.”’ 

The landscape and the flower speak 
to the trained 


hand, master of all mediums, responds. 


mind: and the trained 


Children have neither trained minds nor 
skilled hands. They fail in their na- 
ture drawing because they have not 
been taught definitely what to express 
and how to choose and handle the me- 
dium that would do this best. If we 
wish to really teach so as to protect 
against ultimate as well as every-day 
failure we must remember that children 


have not our background of experience 


which enables us to see several things 
at a time, nor our knowledge of different 
That the medium 


mediums. over 
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which we have the greatest control, and 
consequently like best, may not be the 
one to use at all times. That while we 
have, unfortunately, lost some of the 
good habits of childhood we may have 
kept that unsafe one of being carried 
a new thing or being unduly 
influenced by the 


away by 
wonderful results 
displayed by someone else. 

Shall we give up the use of certain 
mediums in certain grades, shall we 
grade the subjects to suit the skill of the 
children, or can we keep all mediums 
suited to public school work and at- 
tempt the representation of all plants 
and still protect from failures? “Let 
us hold fast all that which we have” but 
organize it. Let us use the medium 
which best expresses each, but neither 
aim for nor expect the completed, per- 
fected representation of the whole be- 
fore the High School. 

In planning this work we ought first 
to classify the plant forms available 
according to color, form, structure and 
texture. 

The poppy appeals first by its color, 
the Jack-in-the-pulpit by its form, the 
maple keys by their delicate structure, 
Next, 
decide what mediums best express these 
different Third, 
mediums are easiest for children in the 
different 
grades to emphasize the different char- 


and the mullein by its texture. 


characteristics. what 


Fourth, in’ which 


grades. 
acteristics. Fifth, when ready to pre- 
sent the lesson be sure that each child 
understands clearly just what he is at- 
tempting to show. For example, if the 


characteristic form and color of the 
tulip are to be shown he should not be 
criticised if he does not draw correctly 


the exact position and droop of all the 






























































INSURANCE AGAINST FAILURE 


IN NATURE 


DRAWING WHITTIER 








petals. Again, if the aim is to represent 


texture, the form may be wrong but 


if he shows the clear-cut edge of the leaf 


and the soft rounded outline of the 


from woodbine 
Briefly, all should 


have a definite single thing to work for 


berries when working 


he has succeeded. 
and ho criticism or comment should be 
made about anything else. ‘One thing 
at a time” is the rule for teaching all 
other subjects, and our failure to con- 
form to this is responsible for more than 
one discourag ment 

The crayons, both hard and soft, and 
the lead pencil are the best 
for universal use in the public schools. 


mediums 


Water-color and pen and ink come next 
and may be used with excellent results 
a skilled teacher 
W ater- 
color below the fourth grade ought, like 


under the guidance of 
in the grades above the fourth. 


“Prussian blue and self-pity to be used 
sparingly.” Color is best represented 
by soft crayons and water-colors, form 
by pencil, structure by pencil, pen and 
Plant 
forms, again, may be generally class- 
ified as follows: 1. 
2. According to texture. 3. 


ink, and texture employs all. 


According to size. 
Accord- 
ing to complexities of size, texture, 
and growth. 

All fine, small plants and flowers such 
as violets, hepaticne wild 
oak, 


sedges, are best expressed by hard cray- 


* anemones, 


asters, fall dandelions, 


grasses, 
ons or pencil. All large plants and 


flowers ~*7h as tulips, daffodils, ladies’ 


THOUGH WE TRAVEI 


FIND THE BEAUTIF 


WITH US OR WE FIND I 


slippers, are best 


pastel-like 


expressed by soft 


crayons or water-color. 


Complex studies, tree blossoms. seed 


pods, holly leaves and berries, fruit on 


the branch, are best expressed by draw- 


ing first in pencil and then adding the 
color. 

In the primary grades only general 
characteristics of form and color should 
be emphasized. 

In the middle grades emphasize form 
and broad differences in color values. 

In the upper grades emphasize details 
of structure, texture and more subtle 
differences of color. 

Emerson says: “‘In order to paint a 
tree you must in some sense become a 


That 


than a mere surface representation or a 


tree.”’ means something more 


momentary kindling to the charm of 
a drawing; it means feeling born of a 
knowledge of the essentials that go to 
make the picture, whether it is tree, 
that 
teach only by 


portrait, or the simplest 


grass 
grows. This we can 
having a goal which we strive to reach 
by taking one step at a time. Let us 
work with a “‘long plan”’ and be content 
to lay a foundation of repeated small 
successes which will not only insure the 
children against failure but assure us 
pupils who can sketch the essentials 
of plant forms, can use their ability and 
who do appreciate beauty of natural 
and its 
they know how 


forms fine rendering because 


“in a sense to become” 
that which they try to represent. 

















Materials and Their Uses 


EXCERPTS FROM 
SCIENCE OF 


ADDITION TO THE 


* THE 
DRAWING,” 
NEW 


PRACTICE 
THE 
ART LIBRARY! 


AND 
LATEST 


By Harold Speed 


Ve mober of the Royal Society of Portrait Pair ters, Englar d 


f Baar materials in which the artist 


works are of the greatest impor- 


e in determining what qualities 
the infinite complexity of nature he 


And 


ightsman will find out the particular 


selects for expression. the good 
es that belong to whatever medium 
selects for his drawing, and be care- 
never to attempt more than it is 
pable of doing. Every material he 
rks with possesses certain vital qual- 
ties peculiar to itself, and it is his busi- 
ess to find out what these are and to 
ise them to the advantage of his draw- 
ing. No vital expression of nature can 
be achieved without the aid of the par- 
ticular vitality possessed by the medium 
with which one is working. If this is 
lost sight of and the eye is tricked into 
thinking that it is looking at real nature, 
it isnot a fine picture. Art is not a sub- 
stitute for nature, but an expression of 
feeling produced in the consciousness 
of the artist, and intimately associated 
th the material through which it is 
expressed in his work. 
Perhaps the chief difference between 
the great masters of the past and many 
dern painters is the neglect of this 
rinciple. They represented nature in 
ns of whatever medium they worked 
ind never overstepped this limita- 


blished by Seeley, Service & Co., London. 


Modern 
the nineteenth century, often attempted 
the 
subordinated to the attempt to make 
it look like the real thing. 

There is something that 


tion. artists, particularly in 


to copy nature, medium being 


makes for 
power in the limitations your materials 
impose. 

The lead pencil is one of the most 
beautiful mediums for pure line work, 
and its use is an excellent training to 
the eye and hand in precision of obser- 
vation. Perhaps this is why it has not 
been so popular in our art schools lately, 
when the charms of severe discipline 
are not so much in favor as they should 
be. It-is the first medium we are given 
to draw with, and as the handiest and 
most convenient is unrivalled for sketch- 
book use. For pure line drawing noth- 
ing equals it, except silver point, and 
great draughtsmen, like Ingres, have 
always loved it. It does not lend itself 
so readily to any form of mass drawing. 
Although it is sometimes used for this 
purpose, the offensive shine that occurs 
if dark masses are introduced is against 
its use in any but very lightly shaded 
work. Its charm is the extreme deli- 
cacy of its grey-black lines. 

Charcoal works with great freedom, 
and answers readily when forceful ex- 


In the United States by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 
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pression is wanted. It is much more 
like painting than any other form of 
drawing, a wide plece of charcoal mak- 


mark 


The delicacy and lightness with which 


ing a wide similar to a brush. 
it has to be handled is also much more 
like the handling of a brush than any 
When 
with the finger, it sheds a soft grey tone 
With a piece of 
bread pressed by thumb and finger into 


other point drawing. rubbed 


over the whole work. 


a pellet, high lights can be taken out 
with the precision of white chalk; or 
rubber can be used. 
the best, as it smudge the 
charcoal but lifts it readily off. When 
rubbed with the finger, the darks, of 


Bread is, perhaps, 
does not 


course, are lightened in tone. It is 
therefore useful to draw in the general 
proportions roughly and rub down in 
this You then 
tone over the work, 


drawing showing through. 


way. have a middle 


with the rough 


Now 


ceed carefully to draw your lights with 


pre )- 


bread or rubber, and your shadows with 
charcoal. For drawings that are in- 
tended 


selves, and are not merely done as a 


as things of beauty in them- 


preparatory study for a painting, char- 
coal is perhaps not so refined a medium 
as a great many others. It is too much 
like painting to have the particular 
beauties of a drawing, and too much like 
drawing to have the qualities of a paint- 
However, some beautiful 


ing. things 


have been done with it. 

Red chalk is a delightful medium that 
can be used for either pure line work or 
method of This 


natural red most 


a mixed drawing. 


earth is one of the 


ancient materials for drawing. It is a 


lovely Venetian red in color, and works 


well in the natural state, if you get a 


good piece. It is sold by the ounce 
and it is advisable to try the pieces as 
they vary very much, some being hard 
soft 
It is also made in sticks arti- 
These 


and are never gritty, but are not so hard 


and gritty and some more and 


smooth. 
ficially prepared. work well 
as the natural chalk, and consequently 
wear away quickly and do not make 


Red chalk 


rubbed with the finger or a rag, spreads 


fine lines as well. when 
evenly on paper, and produces a middk 
tone on which lights can be drawn with 
Sticks of hard, point- 


ed rubber are everywhere sold, which, 


rubber or bread. 


cut in chisel shape, work beautifully 
Bread is also 
excellent when a softer light is wanted 


on red chalk drawings. 


You can continually correct and re- 
draw in this medium by rubbing it with 
the finger or a rag, thus destroying the 
lights and shadows to a large extent, 
and enabling you to draw them again 
For . this 
chalk is greatly to be recommended for 


more carefully. reason red 


making drawings for _a picture where 
much fumbling may be necessary before 
Unlike char- 


coal, it hardly needs fixing, and much 


you find what you want. 


more intimate study of the forms can be 
got into it. For drawings intended to 
have a separate existence it is one of the 
In fact, this is the 
danger to the student while studying 


prettiest mediums. 


your drawing looks so much at its best 
that you are apt to be satisfied too soon 
Sut for portrait drawings there is n 
medium to equal it. Additional qual- 
ity of dark is occasionally got by mixing 
a little of this red chalk in a powdered 
state with water and a very little gum 
This can be 


arabic. applied with 


sable brush as in water-color painting 
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| makes a rich velvety dark. It is 
paper 
The ordinary paper has 
much size on it. This is picked up 
the chalk, and will prevent its mark- 

A paper with a little size is best, 


essary to select your with 


me Care. 


ld paper where the size has perished. 
\Vhat one wants is the smoothest paper 
thout a faced and hot-pressed surface, 

| it is difficult to find. 
ick chalk is used with the red to add 
And some draughtsmen 


Occasionally, 


trength to it. 
ise it with the red in such a manner as 

produce almost a full color effect. 
Holbein, who used this medium largely, 
tinted the paper in most of his portrait 
drawings, varying the tint very much, 
nd sometimes using zinc white as a 
wash, which enabled him to supplement 
his work with a silver-point line here 
nd there, and also got over any diffi- 
culty the size in the paper might cause. 
His alm seems to have been to select 

few essential things in a head and 
with finality and 


w them great 


exactness. In many of the drawings 
the earlier work has been done with red 
black chalk and then rubbed down 

d the drawing re-done with either a 
rush and some of the chalk rubbed 
with water and gum or a silver-point 

of great purity, while in others he 
tinted the paper with water-color 

| rubbed this away to the white paper 
ere he wanted a light, or Chinese 
white has been used for the same pur- 
Pen and ink was a favorite means 
ol making studies with many old mas- 
Often 


heightening the effect with a wash, he 


notably Rembrandt. 
conveyed marvellous suggestions with 


the simplest seribbles. But it is a 
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difficult medium for the young student 
to hope to do much with in his studies, 
although for training the eye and hand 
to quick, definite statement of impres- 
sions, there is much to be said for it. 
No hugging of half tones is possible, 
things must be reduced to a statement 
of clear darks 
corrective to the tendency so many 


which would be a useful 


students have of seeing chiefly the half 
The kind of pen 
used will depend on the kind of drawing 


tones in their work. 
you wish to make. In steel pens there 
are innumerable varieties, from the fine 
crow-quills to the thick “J” nibs. The 
natural crow-quill is a much more sym- 
pathetic tool than a steel pen, although 
not quite so certain in its line. But 
more play and variety is to be got out 
of it, 
wanted it is preferable. 


and when a free pen drawing is 


Unflinching honesty must be observed 
It is only then that 
in you will eventually find 
And it is this 
personal quality, this recording of the 


in all your studies. 
the “‘you”’ 
expression in your work. 


impressions of life as felt by a conscious 
individual that is the very essence of 
distinction in art. 

The “seeking after originality’’ so 
much advocated would be better put 
“seeking for sincerity.” Seeking for 
originality usually resolves itself into 
running after any peculiarity in man- 
ner that the changing fashions of a 
restless age may throw up. One of 
the most original men who ever lived 
did not trouble to invent the plots of 
more than three or four of his plays, 
but was content to take the hackneyed 
work of his time as the vehicle through 
which to pour the rich treasures of his 


vision of life, and wrote: 
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“What custom wills in al! things do 
you do it.” 

Individual style will come to you 
naturally as you become more conscious 


of what it is you wish to express. There 


are two kinds of insincerity in style, the 


a ready-made, conven- 
tional that is 
and that does not fit the matter; and 


employment of 


manner not understood 
the running after and laboriously seek- 
ing an original when no original matter 
exists. Good sty le depends on a clear 


idea of what it is you wish to do; it is 


A LONG 


Chis road, 
Ke eps on 
Sometimes 


it Ss Just 


the shortest means to the end aimed at, 
the most apt manner of conveying that 
that is all 
“The style is the man,” 
The splendor and 


personal ‘‘something”’ in 
good work. 
as Flaubert says. 
value of your style will depend on the 
of the 


vision inspired in you, that you seek to 


splendor and value mental 
convey; on the quality of the man, in 
other words. And this is not a matter 
where direct teaching can help you, but 
rests between your own consciousness 


and those higher powers that move it. 


ROAD 


that goes right by our door, 


1 hundred miles or more 


a country trail 


And there's a squirrel on the rail 


Sometimes it’s m 
And lined 
And then 


W here 


wit! 


its pay 


de of silver 
dd like 


ill the house tops almost meet: 


sand 


on either hand 


city street, 


And men and boys and carts and drays 


Keep filling up the city 


pometimes a river 
And then 
And there 


's ways. 


you will see, 
a field and acorn tree; 


are troughs where horses stop, 


And laughing waters tinkling drop, 


And apple carts and loads of hay, 


And barefoot boys and girls at pl iy 


Some day. when I’m a great big man 


I'll hiteh 
And take 
And ride 


the 


wagon to 


old J an, 


the road right by our door 


1 hundred miles or more 

















Nature Drawing with the Pen 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
LATEST AND BEST BOOK ON PEN DRAWING! 


By James Hall 


Che technical limitations of particular mediums impose what might properly be called natural 


entions; and while misguided ambition may set these conventions aside to hammer out effects 


in unwilling medium, the triumph is only mechanical; Art does not lie that way 


* - 


So of the pen, 


may, but do not coerce it into mimicking the bassoon. 


HESE 
are based by the 
author upon the text of 
his book, “With Pen 
and Ink.”’ 
For the upper gram- 
ew mar grades or the high 
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James Hall 


brief notes 


school, drawing 


gives excellent discipline, for it is definite 


pen 


nd final in character. With apencil one 
iy ‘feel for a line,”’ and make a series 
tentative touches leading up to the 
ipe to be drawn and by a “broad 
ray line”’ he may give a specious effect 
strength to a very faulty drawing. 
ie “bold” brush drawing may assume 
cleverness and pass muster with little 
But in 
pen outline there is small opportunity 


it of real draughtsmanship. 
r pretense. Here the sharp, relentless 
es at once convince us of their right- 
and 
And so to draw with the 


ess, Or appear weak devoid of 
ntention.”’ 
pen is, indeed, a test of power in delinea- 
tion. Practically, the pen recommends 
elf as a medium for the illustration 
d decoration of printed matter, for 
pen drawing may be made to harmon- 

with any given weight of type and 

With Pen and Ink 


8 are reproduced from the original drawings 


23 


the piccolo flute of the artistic orchestra. 


Published by the Prang Company of New York, by whose 


* * 
Let it pipe its high treble as merrily 
Maginnis. 


the expense of reproducing a drawing 
in black ink is moderate. 

The materials for pen drawing are 
India ink 


is necessary if the drawings are to be 


few and are not expensive. 


reproduced and though ordinary writ- 
ing ink may give good practice, as such 
ink is not jet black, the problem is not 
Gillott’s No. 404 pens 
are sufficient for such drawings as the 


quite the same. 
illustrations show. Unruled writing pa- 
per with a smooth, hard surface is per- 
fectly suitable for pen work, though 
Bristol board is generally used by the 
artists because it is finer. 

In the page of flower drawings after 
the Japanese is exemplified an excellent 
method of giving an effect of reality to 
outline drawings by the judicious use of 
solid blacks. The method is frankly 
conventional or “decorative” but is 
based upon the color facts of nature. 
In number 1 the black stands for the 
green of the leaves and stem, and it 
contrasts pleasantly with the outlined 


number 2 


flower and buds. In only 
the upper sides of the leaves are given 
color by means of the black, but the 
outlines of the veins on the under sides 


rtesy the accompanying 
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*LATE II. The application of outline and black to decorative arrangements. 
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‘LATE III. Examples of the pictorial rendering of plant life. 
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The rendering of trees in winter and in summer, 
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are sufficient to carry the effect of a 


lighter color. In number 3 the effect 
of a middle value results from the sim- 
ple outlining of the essential details, 
and by the introduction of spots of 
black a three-value effect 
in the The 


illustrates how black with outline may 


is obtained 


drawing. snail drawing 
not only give color but help to suggest 
roundness. Number 5 suggests a meth- 
od that would appropriately apply to 
the wild aster. In number 5 the darks 
are concentrated upon the flower and so 
used as to suggest its varieties of color 
Thus 


these six drawings show several ways 


and to assist in its modeling. 


of employing an even outline with solid 
black, 


color, help to explain forms, and assist in 


ways that suggest variations of 


giving dominance to important features. 
The page which contains the initial 
and book plate designs is intended to 
suggest practical applications of the 
decorative methods just discussed. 
Careful study of the various ways that 
the darks are here employed will show 
how a subject that has been drawn in 
outline may be given a variety of ef- 
fects by the addition of black alone. 
The page of nature subjects pictori- 
ally expressed exemplify several meth- 
Number 1 is a 


rendering of light and 


ods. very simple 


almost formal 
shade. The omission of outlines where 
evident without them is 
Num- 


types of 


the forms are 
an important point to be noted. 
different 


rendering shadows in a similar subject. 


bers 2 and 3 show 


In the nasturtium drawing the flower 
is the principal feature and is, therefore, 
drawn with care for color suggestion, 
texture and modeling as expressed by 
The leaf is but a back- 


the shadow. 








ground for the flower, and is therefore 
slighted. Number 5 illustrates a treat- 
ment that is free and suggests light and 
departs but slightly 


The 


numbers 6 and 8. 


shade, but yet 


from outline. same is true of 
In the drawing of 
the fleur-de-lis, a fairly complete ex- 
pression of light and shade, color and 
texture, is attempted. 

The landscape page shows trees in 
winter and in summer. The drawings 
may be studied as typical of methods 
that are within the reach of beginners 
in landscape drawing. Appreciation 
of the characteristic lines of growth and 
of the shapes of the masses is funda- 
Number 
very simple rendering of 


The 


second drawing, of two wild cherry trees, 


mental in all tree drawing. 
1 shows a 
birches with a line of distance. 
shows how very similar methods may be 
employed to express an entirely differ- 
bark and a 
In draw- 


ent color and texture of 
much more rugged growth. 
ings 3 and 4 the same subject is shown 
Num- 


ber 5 introduces contrasts of handling 


pitched in low value and in high. 
in several kinds of trees. The dtawing 
of the haystacks would be uninteresting 
without the line of distant trees and the 
treatment of these trees by practically 
vertical lines accented at the bottom 
to give modeling to the mass is the 
excuse for the subject upon this page 
The first two pages of drawings deco- 
ratively treated in outline and black are 
done in a method simple enough to lend 
itself to general school conditions. The 
light and shade drawings require mor 
knowledge on the part of the students 
Work in light and shade with pencil OI 
charcoal should precede attempts at 
pictorial rendering in pen and ink. 
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Confessions of a Grade Teacher 


By Elizabeth Bird Small 


Slate Normal Pet hool. Buffalo. Neu Yo } 


“GOD USES US TO HELP EACH OTHER SO, 


LENDING OUR MINDS OUT” 


lere is an illuminating document 


nspiring biographical reading for the grade teacher 
ber of another volume of the Scuoon Arts MAGAZINI 


more favorable conditions for all concerned 


As ‘‘devotional reading” for the supery 


isor Ol drawing, 
it deserves first place n the open ng 
In many a city it will help to bring 


As William Lyon Phelps once said “We 


more from a man’s confessions than from his sermons.”’ The Edit 


material that 


| REPRESENT the 
Supervisors of Drawing are 
ed to make use of. Through me 
others of my kind, you must work 
ou are to accomplish the results 
ch Mr. Walter Sargent of Chicago 


ersity enumerates as fe llows: 


Ability to sketch with pencil or brush 
» show how an ob ect appears or how it 


tructed, or to illustrate one’s own ideas 


rad ome s obse rvations 


Skill in the use of common tools and 
erials, and the ability to plan and work out 


1 } 


ems Involving ordinary constructive pro- 
es—such knowledge ind skill as every 


eholder needs 

An appreciation of what is in good taste 
tically, especially as regards the things 
constitute one’s immediate environment, 
sufficient knowledge of such matters to 

one’s taste 

some acquaintance with excellent ex- 
es of art in architecture, painting, sculp- 
ind the crafts, and a discriminating 
ty for enjoyment of beauty of form and 
n Nature and art 


He further says that the work out- 
ed for the accomplishment of these 
s shall be such as can be taught in 
ge part by the regular grade teacher 

be well done by as large a propor- 


) 


tion of the children as can accomplish 
the work given in other subjects. The 
grade teacher, therefore, far from being 
a temporary expedient is an established 


part of the art educational forces in 


the common schools. 

Our relation having thus been deter- 
mined by so eminent an authority, it is 
fair to ask: Do you as thorough work- 
men know us, your material,—our 
pe ssibilities and capabilities as thor- 
oughly as you know the technique ol 


drawing or the theories of harmony? 


Mr. William 


having read in a German play that the 


Lyon Phelps mentions 
mathematician is like a man who lives 
in a glass room at the top of a mountain 
snow. He sees 


covered w ith eternal 


eternity and infinity all about him, but 
not much humanity. Does it surprise 
you that in my obscured understanding 
of you and your aims that it sometimes 
has seemed as though drawing teachers, 
too, withdrew to the mountain top and 
in the contemplation of infinite har- 
mony and the eternity of beauty quite 
lost sight of me, the mundane but indis- 
pensable asset in the accomplishment 
of their work. 
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My elementary school preparation 
book 
an accurate half of a lamp, to 
And it 
the teacher’s furious denunciation of my 
production that impressed my child 
with the fact that drawing was 
one of those punitive phases of human 
like battle, 
murder, and sudden death, one fervent- 
high 


school, drawing was an elective subject 


was the ancient wherein I was 
given 


produce the whole lamp. was 


mind 


experience from which 


ly prayed to be delivered. In 
and for three years | furtively tiptoed 


past a door marked “ Drawing’’—a 
word full of delightful apprehension for 
the elect, but to me like a penal sen- 
tence. During my training school ex- 
perience, the one articulate memory is 
that of 


treating up the 


a troop of telegraph poles re- 


page with idealized 
regularity and eventually disappearing 


The 


accompanying data hinted that in an 


through a dot near the top. 
idealized sphere telegraph poles would 
disappear thus; but as all the telegraph 
poles of my experience dropped out of 
sight naturally behind hills and around 
curves I merely regarded this intelli- 
thrown at an exact- 


gence as sop, to be 


ing and remote person known as an 


examiner, and with the tenacious in- 
dustry of specific purpose, I memorized 
this and similar phenomena with cred- 


Thus I 


the various phases of 


itable result. began to teach 
art activity to 
fourth grade children on the appercep- 
tive basis of a rejected lamp and some 
idealized telegraph poles. 

The first 
teacher 


official criticism my work 


as a received, based 


upon a 
purple monogram which a healthy boy 
in a delirium of color joyousness had 
brown water-color 


inscribed upon a 


drawing, attributed the failure of th 
results of my instruction to my inability 
in control. But 
had 


recommendation, 


as ability to contro 


children been recognized as my 


strongest even as 

substitute teacher, the criticism had no 
value. For the next few years I made 
spasmodic attempts at art righteous- 


ness with no knowledge of 


subject 
matter, no understanding of its relation 
to the child’s development, and humil- 
lating consciousness of the futility of 
efforts. Yet 


encouraging 


my honest during these 


same years words were 


spoken of my efforts in arithmetic, 


geography and English. It was during 
this period that a boy of sturdy body 
and intensely practical mind thrust a 
into my 


paper hand explaining “e 


last night. I was going 
Galahad.’ But 
Tennyson did; so I thought I’d write 


about Sir Lancelot.’”’ 


wrote a pome 
to write about ‘Sir 
To be sure it was 
only: 
‘My good blade’s strong as strong can be 
My lance is made of the good ash tree 
And I’m as brave as brave can be 


sitting in the shade of the old oak tree.”’ 

3ut the stirring lines and noble mes- 
Galahad” 
had winged their way to a responsive 


sage ol 


Tennyson's “Sir 
heart. A few days after a lesson on the 
Victory of Samothrace, a tiny lad con- 


fided to me that ‘“‘Father gave me a 


dollar for getting ‘excellent’ in deport- 
ment and I’d thought I’d buy a ‘Vic- 
tory’ to cheer me when I’m discouraged 


like it cheered the sailors on those un- 
charted seas. Sut 
‘Victories’ for a dollar, so I bought a 
Thus I lL had 
taught geography, arithmetic, English, 
and 


you can’t get 


lion.”’ discovered that 


even appreciation for idealized 
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auty equally well or equally ill, but 


} t least with definiteness of impression. 


Was I, indeed then, in drawing, that out 
which no good could come? True 
is that there lingers, even yet, the 

iemory of the mental snort with which 

| rejected the suggestion that during the 
immer vacation I take a course at the 

\rt School to master those accidental 

ffects of trees and skylines on water- 


a iked 


ourse 


paper, instead of an English 
at Columbia University where 
born of accidental 


esults were not 


splashes but could be had for that pa- 
tient toil and sincere endeavor that the 
wet has immortalized as honest sweat. 

It was not until the tenth year that 
| felt a permanent impulse to grip the 
By the end of No- 
a heterogeneous collection of 


drawing problem. 


fall vegetation had fluttered in weekly 
rotation on what Mr. Bailey has been 
% pleased to call the wash line in the rear 
e of the room. The work had the merits 
= born of enthusiasm, desire, and dicta- 
Gradation of difficulty, drill in- 
volving repetition of fundamental prin- 


tion. 


ciples, and coherence of thought, were 


futures not yet conceived. Yet, even 


inder the satisfaction of an unprece- 
dented fall accomplishment, there lurked 
he disquieting thought that the work 
3 s transitory and accidental, and not 
bs nh any way productive of either knowl- 
; lige or power. 

\bout January the grade outline led 
This 
emed easy because I could tell the 


the pleasant paths of design. 
Pe hildren just what to do. Tissue paper 
s folded into eighths. 
writhing spots the most promising 


From a sheet 


% ne was selected and traced on one of 
| e eighths. If this did not fill the 
31 


space, one or two smaller units were 
added. The happily 
filled—not too much nor too little, but 


just enough to be right. 


space must be 
It was really 
an exciting experience. It had all the 
exhilarating zest of a polar adventure 
because, you see, when he started no- 
body could know what he was going 
to have when he finished. These hap- 
py surprises were tinted in gray, mount- 
ed by me, and, like the Sultans of the 
tubaiyat, abode their destined hour 
and went their way. 

Made confident by the success of the 
tissue paper mats, we next laid hold of 
Japanese lanterns above the eye level, 
with and without frames. The results 
in lesson sheets were sets of delicately 
colored lanterns with rims curving 
uniformly and virtuously according to 
rule. The results in power were the 
mottled 
prettily and the manipulation of the 
work. The 


knowledge was a sudden 


practice in blurring colors 


brush for mass gain in 
perception 
that the common facts of perspective 
that the study afforded were but illu- 


I had 


not consciously taught the lesson that 


sions to be obtained by tricks. 


way. I had developed those visual 
facts properly, but in the effort to fore- 
stall mistakes had rehearsed them upon 
the board so graphically that the chil- 
dren, without intention, had memorized 
those intense sketches; and the moment 
their brushes touched the paper their 
minds quietly repudiated the objects 
Yet the purpose of Fifth 


Grade object drawing is to teach chil- 


themselves. 


dren first to see intelligently and then 
to make a faithful representation of 
that When I see 
exhibits of tumblers, pitchers, and cups 


visual impression. 
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and saucers of much prettiness of color size of the stencil from the length of 


and uniform accuracy, my mind reverts the border and the number of repeti- 


to the lanterns, and I question how tions. They were given nothing except 
much is a reliable record of a child’s the material, the measurements and the 
observation and how much is a mere’ exhortation. I challenge you to tell 
memorized copy of a teacher's mature me wherein they had learned or done 
judgment and accurate technique. It one really intelligent thing 
must be borne in mind that the pres- The portieres closed the design 
ence of objects during the lesson does course, and working drawing of a rect- 
not insure the habit of careful obser angular box was the assigned topic \s 
tion; for once the children realize that ill the construction work was from the 
a mechanical manipulation will pro- flat and the boxes requiring those work- 
duce the effect of a thought process it ing drawings were not to be made for 
takes a deal of power and patience t two years, | continued to grapple with 
make them use their eves and minds design determined to make it yield 
While the lanterns were contemp something more fundamental and _per- 
raneous history we made a bewildering manent in character than pretty papers 
excursion Inte design The outilne Krom portieres to wa paper was 
demanded borde1 aesigns We decided Og1c: progression 3) this time | } id 
upon a stencil design tor the bordet two dennite motils—the tus na the 
down the side and bottom of a port ily. Now these motifs may be of in- 
ere The measurements and size of calculable interest to the erudite art 
the stent were aictated and the chii- sche r and fu Ol happy suggestions 
dren were exhorted to cut a few grace to the trained art student; but in the 
ful, strong, flowing curves. The results hands of the untutored they have their 
were some hall dozen good stencus of mitations To supplement the lotus 
simple lines, and the remaining 48 or 49 ind the lily I secured from the public 
ol varying degrees of ornate eccentri- ibrary exquisitely illustrated volumes 
city They were stenciled and colored on oriental rugs which created an in- 
delicately in two tones of pink, blu tense ardor to design rugs, mats, walls 
violet, or green. When mounted and anything and everything that offered 
strung along the exhibition line—t space. The emotional atmosphere cre- 
borrow the phrase of a famous write! ited by these books was really remark- 
‘thelr aspect was fair and arresting ible; yet as a help to organize some 
But what was the result in power? fundamental principles of practical de- 
They had not been given Ss a rea sign they were worthless. 
necessity. The children had not been ‘There comes a tide in the affairs of 
taught to regard the fall work as a men which taken at the flood—” I 
storehouse from which they could select was in the flood tide of misdirected 


a motif. They were not given a lesson effort when I inadvertently confided 
in the adapting of that motif to the my perplexities to a wise and dear 
purpose of design. They were not friend. She was not a teacher; but as 


given the problem of determining the she had studied with wellknown teach- 
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‘ in Dresden and Paris, and with the 
} Mrs. Stanhope Forbes, I believed 
q when she placed in my hands ‘“‘ The 
4 ments of Composition’’ by Arthur 
-& Vesley Dow and pronounced it the 
& wer to all my perplexities. It sys- 


itized all the factors of design and 
position and reduced them to ele- 
nts so simple that all who ran might 
A mere glance at the illustra- 
was enough to convince me that 
handicap lay in not being able to 
Mere standing was a tottering 





a mpt. And then, in patient wonder, 
raed | began to glean a wisdom that to me 
been as veiled and mystic as the 
osophy of a modern Buddhistie 


| copied the line designs, the 





| ra iscapes, and the Japanese bridges 
pondered as to how their illusive 
3 nesiness might be utilized to trans- 


; ite into dripping loveliness all the 
S s papers that were yet to be. Fur- 
p ; ther adventure into this temple of sim- 


revealed the initiation to be a 
terious rite called Notan; and no 


papers, or anything else for that 





= ter, could come into the fullness of 
™ beauty save through the lights 
darks of Notan. Alas! I never 
) | eved Notan; and while to you it 
. actuality, to me it is a shrouded 
Be 7 tery to be revealed in some specu- 
, ? e sphere where time is measured 
_ ns, and space in four dimensions. 
even while those wall papers 
if y a shameless array, naked of No- 
| they were judged worthy of exhi- 
d n at the Erie County Farr, held 
d ially in Hamburg. 
r hus closed ten years of effort as a 
- grade teacher, and the following year 





gan work as critic in the fifth grade 











in the Normal School with the first well- 


defined notions on drawing that I had 
ever had. They were: (1) that results 
that are not representative of the child’s 
power are fictitious; (2) that drawing 
is knowledge and skill and, as such, 
necessary to a child’s development; 
(3) that drawing as tangible knowledge 
can be accomplished through definite 
aims; (4) that when I knew those aims 
I could teach drawing; (5) that I was 
sometime, somehow, going to know 
those aims. 

This slow dawn of intelligence was 
quickened by a new force. It was not 
Notan; it was a woman who beheld har- 
mony and beauty, not from the remote 
mountain top but upon the broad 
levels of humanity. Gradually, under 
intelligent direction, some fundamental 
principles formed themselves in my 
mind and, subsequently, in a very short 
time the ability to plan a course OT 1es- 
sons based upon definite aims of ac- 
complishment, developed some such 
definite aims are illustrated in a fall 
booklet. They might be roughly class- 
ified as: (1) the aims of technique; (2 
drill aim; (3) thought aim. 


The aims of technique include i) habit of 
painting mass; b development of the correct 
stroke for mass; (c) the dependence of the 


direction of the stroke upon the general struc- 


ture of the object | ill Iruits and veget ibles 
were the materials chosen as best to accomplish 
these aims There was a careful gradation 


in difficulty from the obvious green of the pep 
per to the more subtle coloring of the carrot 
and onion; from the simple contour of the to- 
mato to the more compl x form of the grape 

By combining two objec ts In agroup, some 
simple studies in composition were made 
The careful study of the group itself revealed 
the facts that the object nearer appeared lower 


down when tested with the paper curtain; 
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that the object farther away appeared higher 
up when tested similarly, and when they 
painted the object in the background they tned 
o place it as much higher up as upp 
ne a lal group I sa ied As ¢ 
1 f the ol s 10-year 1 childre 
i] ible ) i re regardless 
lI l a 
il ) I rest ~ 
I ¢ S rea p 
Che er l I { i 
e ( | grade ! 
e Y ' ~ ) ‘ 
Ire s l i 
| 
1d Ss strong ge For tl 
} g r) rl I i ( 
tt ¢ s sl lid D 1eler l nese hat 3 
tr ll Ds i OI re es D l 
Professor bert I tha I} 
capacity na r resisting } 
du vledge cannot bé 
estimated s ip] ib] it this age to this 
type o il Del ior as an otner NI 
ng two ¢ I s of the same obj 
tor tl igh dl n tl principles o ) 
sentation tl e ser bodied 
[he mounting of their pictures was valuabl 
ribu n of space that e all conc be 
requisite preliminary steps to good design 
r} inion of t ind ornament as a 
feature of desigt roduced in the ma g 
f the book ce As this was the first d g 
work, the t title space and the f 
of the par lictated The chil n’s 
probler Vas the ll icing of the separats 
letters it ‘ e sp the size and p ng 
of the ornal n the panel; and the f 
placing of the d the panel upor 


What are the results to the child? 
a practical application of their 


purely drawing studies to utilitarian 


needs. Second. Exercise in adapting 
one of these studies to the purpose of 
Third. 


Exercise in distribution 


ornament. Exercise in print- 


ing. Fourth. 


of space as an element of beauty iz 


design. asi. Fusing together of as 
sociated ideas as expr ssed in the ma 


terial, the title, and human need inti 
one coherent thought 


Asch 


‘By experience,”’ says Roger 


am, “‘we learn a short way through 
long wandering.’’ By long wander 
ing | if irned a Way ind the teaching 
profession will get whatever gain lies 
in the experience. 

But suppose at the end of ten year 


I had diverted my energies into othe: 
fields of endeavor—some teachers do 

what, 
And even though I| did not, 


pity that 


then, would have been the gain 
more’s the 
the wandering should have 
extended over so long a period of years 
“That one soul should remain in ig- 
norance who was capable of knowledg« 


that I eall 


The natural query is 


a tragedy. 

‘Could those 
futile years of misdirected effort hav: 
been averted? If so, how? That I 
cannot answer; for | do not know how 
much of the wandering was an indi- 
vidual misfortune and how much rep- 
resents the common experience of grace 


teachers. Mr. 


achievement, that ‘th 


eargent sets as the 
measure of 
work outlined should be such as can 
be taught in large part by the regular 
grade teacher.”’ 
that the development of the 
teach should _ be 


with the 


indicate 
ability to drawing 
deve lopme nt ol 


Need | 
add that if I had wandered as futilely 


coincident 
the other teaching abilities. 


in arithmetic, geography, and English 
I should long since have wandered fa: 
outside the pedagogic fold! It seems 
as though I might have been helped 


could I have had equal rank with th 


34 


This would seem to 
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int boxes in the mind of my first draw- 
g supervisor, as available material to 


developed. A wellknown dramatist, 
explaining the necessity for exaggera- 
¥ 1 on the stage, is quoted as saying, 

n A (he audience has just one accessible 
t t, a bare space only an inch wide 

! a tween the hair and the eyebrows; 
if Z play wright must hit this mark with 
es t wedge.”’ The grade teacher has a 
i ilar spot. The task of the play- 

rs . ght is the task of the drawing teacher. 
el If a drawing teacher, ScHooL ARTs 
\IAGAZINE in hand, had assailed me 

n. th the question, “Do you think we 
he ild work up this topic?” the chances 
ve that the recollection that the Mag- 














uld have survived 
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ne would come regularly to the school, 
the obliterating 
ffects of books to mend, lessons to plan, 
sts to correct, monthly reports to send 
me, parents to interview, and chil- 
If a drawing teacher 
a booklet entitled 


“By the 


If I had ever seen, outside 


so easily 


as a part 


vi 3 en to discipline. 

I % had ever shown me 

OW :: Wayside Things,” presenting the prob- 
di- f ms for drill that are found in ragweed, 
p i d carrot, and the like, I affirm that 
ide e next year I should have made a new 
he mbination and ealled it 

the ze Roadside. ”’ 

4. 

‘an a reterence book, mounted samples 
Tat . design and decoration 

to gleaned from the magazines, 

the the drawing teacher’s working capi- 
be | would have mounted fewer geog- 
of 4 hy pictures and made some small 
i | + rt to secure a similar art capital for 
ely self. The grade teacher responds 
lish ther stimuli, why not to those for 
far ving? 

ms 4 Che great activity of a school in this 





is the planting of 





bulbs. 


In all, 









some 2400 bulbs are planted, and from 
Thanksgiving until March the school is 
a lovely bloom of 
daffodils 


culminates in a 


narcissi, hyacinths, 


and crocuses. The activity 


flower show which is 
really a remarkable record of the growth 
of appreciation for what is truly beau- 
tiful. 


and most delicately pink hyacinth un- 


Last year the largest, sturdiest 
folded its beauty in a tenement window 
\ les- 


son on the lovely line of the trumpet 


overlooking the railroad vards. 


daffodil given in February resulted the 
following September in the choice of 
that 
over 


variety 
the 
daffodil, by every child. 


for individual planting 
the double 


“Oo rd 


former favorite, 
taste 
implies more than information regard- 
good. It the 
right sort of things awaken pleasure.”’ 
Was not this choice of an ethereal line 


ing what is means that 


over the showy mass of a former great 
high favorite a verification of Mr. 
Sargent’s claim? What think you, 


drawing teachers, of your opportunities 
for showing the grade teacher how to 
call this live spirit for beauty into per- 
manent activity 

What the 


ideas, for after her daily performance 


through drawing? 


grade teacher needs is 
in the many fields of thought, the energy 
for getting ideas or even ascertaining 
where to get them runs low. Drawing 
teachers, you are not then mere instruc- 


tors of monthly or semi-monthly rota- 


tion; you are purveyors of ideas and 
directors of mature energies; and, if 


what Mr. Sargent says be accepted, you 
must indeed lose your life in the life of 
the grade teacher that you might find 
it again in the quickened appreciation 
and enriched spirit of the child. 
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Potted Plants and Window Gardens 


CUT FLOWERS IN THE SCHOOLROOM ARE ALWAYS WELCOME, 


FLOW ERS 


oe is the time to plan 


ve = 1 SCnHoolroom wt n 


the snowflakes fly Something of the 
wild it hat floods the summer 
and autumn world may be retained 
tl ighout the winter by bullding and 
stocking wind OXxes These boxes 
I { mace | rit thie W na W-s¢ t 
and painted the rnght color to harmonize 
with the finish of the room. Potted 


plants brought from home by the chil- 


dren may be arranged in these boxes 
with charming effect The children 
ilso enjoy making a bulb garden for 


themselves. Each child finds a jar and 


a bulb, and proceeds as directed in the 


following quotation from an article by 
( larence Mi ores W eed. Ol the State 
Normal School Lowell Mass 


: 1 
| tne irs with rich garden sol ind pliant 


the bulbs in then Then set the jars away in 


a cool, dark cellar here the bulbs will slowly, 


push out the ir roots. W ite! the m occasion illy 


as necessary to keep the soil moist After six 


or eight weeks, when there is a good growth of 


roots, the jar may be brought into the heated 





) l ( } ms 
My " v } £ hy ‘ } 
«There ; e narcissus 
| l g 1 
‘ 7 » ¢ 
( vi ‘ j 
™ possi | re 
‘ ot d fils the ? + i orest 
hye terest o he list () he sing 
a pe of Narcissus, the P eps al 
he Empress are tv ars Reers r] 
blossoms of both are large: the mpet of the 
rmer is light sulphur vellow ir r. with tl 
perianth still lighter: the trumpet of the latter 


s rich vellow in color with the perianth whit« 
Von Sion is one of the best double vellow daffo 
lils and is largely used for forcing Chen ther 

the beautiful Poet’s Narcissus which vou 
should grow and connect in the minds of vou 
pupils with the legend of Narcissus. and there 
ire also the various sorts of Polvanthus Nar- 
cissus, of which the Chinese Sacred Lily 
Is an example 

Many of these narcissi, especially those with 
Nearly 


fill the jar with clean, coarse gravel: then set 


large bulbs, mav be grown in water 


one or more oft the bulbs on top of the gravel 
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THE SCHOOL BEAUTIFUL 








id water until the lower part of the bulb 
mersed. Keep up the supply of water 
evaporates and keep the jar in a cool cellar 
Then 


it into the light and warmth and watch 


i good root system is established. 


levelopment of the beautiful blossoms. 


) be serviceable as a real garden the 
es must be lined with sheet zine or 
per. Copper is much the better. A 
il plumber will make sucha lining at a 
sonable price, if asked to do it for 

sake of The lining 

box should be water tight, and deep 
igh to completely fill the box. The 
ipper edges of the metal box should be 


the children. 


bent over to just cover the wooden edges 


f the box. Fill the box with rich soil 
ind plant it with seeds known to grow 
well indoors. 

Mr. Russell O. Gardner, the manager 

the seed department of the Joseph 
Breck & Sons Corporation, kindly sent 
to the Editor recently the following 
letter: 


Replying to your valued inquiry of the 13th 
tant, we 


would recommend the following 
eeds for indoor window gardens: 

yutilion Petunia 
Alyssum Thumbergia 
hsia Dwarf Nasturtium 
man Ivy, Trailing California Poppy 
elia Ageratum 

olvulus Minor Vinca Variegata 

‘ourse one can also use begonia bulbs and 
nium plants, but an amateur would hardly 


much headway growing geraniums from 


The flourishing window gardens of 
Runkle 


are shown in 


two classrooms in the John D. 
School, Brookline, Mass.. 
Plate I. 


to a room so scrupulously sanitary as a 


What a homelike air they give 
schoolroom must be! The window box- 
es and pots here stand on the window 
seat. In Plate II a window box is seen 
supported by a bracket, extending to the 
floor. In such a case the box can be of 
almost any desired width. This illustra- 
tion comes from a fine grammar school 
building in New York State. The other 
illustration, the library of the John D. 
Runkle School, Brookline, 


potted plant on a stand. 


shows a 


“T have always loved flowers,”’ 
Mabel Tuke 
yet I have pitied them, taken from their 
with 


once 


wrote Priestman, ‘“‘and 


natural surroundings, shortened 
stems and shorn leaves and stacked into 
a vase far too small forthem. They are 
expected to look Poor 
things? They do their best, but how 


can they retain their beauty with such 


beautiful! 


limitations? ”’ 
The 


barrassing in well-kept window gardens. 


limitations are much less em- 
Moreover, window gardens are a source 
of perennial suggestion for language les- 
sons, nature study papers, color studies, 
drawings, and designs. In addition, they 
are beautiful, and therefore have suffi- 


cient excuse for being in any schoolroom. 


On the purely technical side a piece of painting 18 


good or bad, according as it employs its tools and 


materials to the best advantage and for the intrinsic 


beauty of the material result 


000 


Kenyon Coz. 








































LATEST CONVICTION 


E 


SPEAK YOUR AND 


FOR THE INMOST IN DI TIME BE‘ 


EPTEMBER is the m 


During the earlier part of it the 


mth of transit 


ions 


sun shines 


S 


month ends the n 


before the 
In 


itumn 


more than twelve hours 


ht is dominant again 


o 


the outdoor world summer becomes a 


In the schoolroom enthusiasm for play must be 


transformed into enthusiasm for work 


Kindergarten 


spec al attention 


this the 
the 
different simple materials which are placed in 


the children’s hands 


Give month to 


mastery of, and general skill in handling 


Play the simplest games with but few words 
W ork 


and right 


for a spirit of helpfulness, sympathy 
relation toward the whole class and 


toward each other I 


AUTUMN INDOORS the 


kindergarten children who can gather on their 


H. M 


Fortunate are 


excursions the ‘‘nature material’’ so plentiful 


but to those 


the 


not so 


in September and October 


1 take it by 


blessed l armful. Crowd- 


we shou 


ing our rooms with fall flowers and brilliant 
leaves gives eat h little tenement house dweller 
a share, even if a pitifully small one in the 
glory of the Autumn woods 


iv 


them to 


» some of our children the rose-hips give 


string are simply little round object 


a pape r bag, unless we ilso have 


the 


haps a belated blossom to hint of the process 


taken from 


bran hes covered with red berries and per- 


of growth Stalks of milkweed pods, branches 


WHAT THE LEADERS 
ARE DOING 


Good Ideas from Everywhere 


IT SHALL BE THE UNIVERSAL SENSE; 
OMES THE OUTMOST. Emerson. 

1 
and seed-pods help to give significance to ma 


terial used by children who must be cheated 


of their right to find it themselves 


Much « 


flect the out-of-doors 


ff our early occupation work can r 


The children can cover 


paper with chicory blue ‘golden-rod 
vellow, and ‘“maple-leaf”’ red; they can press 
and mount and sort leaves and flowers, uss 


shells and acorn-cups for counters, and string 
If 


materials 


obtainable have but 
little of different 


exercise, letting each child have his own con 


everything you 


it for a class 


use 
bination, and save the strings to decorate th: 
kindergarten \ row of such strings hung clos: 
together AZAINSt a dark background soon dulls 
into the beautiful tones of a bit of old tapestry 
eaves 


Pin a spray of brown oak-l icross the top 


Branches of beautiful leaves dried in a coo 
pl ace under a heavy cloth or blanket lose very 


little be 


in sunny windows to bring out their wonderful 


of their brightness and may hung 
form and coloring 


If 


passing of summer, the children will have not 


we can smother our own regrets at tl 


but will enjoy whole-heartedly the most beau 


f the year 


tiful season o 


LEAVES When thoroughly dry are brit 
tle and difficult for little fingers to paste 
Pressed for a day or two only they are easil 


lat 
1 weight until dry 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS It i 


always easy to find just the right mounts for 


mounted, being f und = still 


pliable 
inder 


ho 


of colored leaves, and sprays with both flowers our many pictures, and good colors to corres- 
The Editor in ~ ntribut $ this Departs Brief accounts successful projects accompanied witt 
samples of pupils’ work w be promptly acknowledged and if published will draw for the author one or more ScHoo! 
ARTS MAGAZINE coupons, good towards subscriptions or in trade with the School Arts Publishing Company, 120 
Boylston Street, Bostor Massachusetts See advertising pages tor goods 
?In charge of the Bos Fr el Club Address Miss Lucy H. Maxwell, 125 Kent Street, Brookline, Mass 
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'D IDEAS 





FROM EVERYWHERE 








with our pictures are not always rea- 
. ple in price. 
ffer this simple, practical suggestion for 
who care for artistic effects. Using any 
bd common mount, e.g., news-board, find 
“a olor which you think most attractive for 
background and with wax crayons, run- 
across the mount 


slanting cover your 





If a blue-green is required, a coating of 
2% W ith a second one of blue gives a charm- 
3 fect Again there is a practical value in 
; this for the children may handle them without 
i g Ss. E. B. 
| GOOD PASTE. Use 1 teaspoon powdered 
; 2 quarts water. Let this boil. Wet 1 
3 flour with 1 pint cold water. Stir into 
wate! Boil until clear like starch. Add 
spoon oil of clove. 
. Primary 
: SOR SPECIAL ATTENTION this month: 
P | Technical terms Be sure the children 
4 


inderstand and use correctly and’ habit- 
such terms as edge, line, corner; center, 
er, lower, left, right; point, angle; horizon- 
ertical, oblique; right angle, acute, obtuse. 
ect Positions. Be sure the children begin 
quire good habits in sitting, holding work, 


ng, writing, etc. 





Be sure the children aim to make 
What 
ellent for one may be poor for another 
talented child 
vorking at the top of his effort. 
B. C. BOOKS. Plate I, D, 

f a fascinating booklet from Miss Flora 


piece of work their individual best. 
A child grows only when 


shows the 
tter, Johnstown, Penn. ‘The ship’s in 
What is she laden with?”’ ‘‘Ap- 
artichokes, asparagus, 
illspice. ” “ Boards, buttons, balm, boots, 
Who does not 
The teacher makes 


rbor! 
ipricots, apes, 


bears, bees.”’ know 


ippy game? a pat- 
ship that may be traced at the top of 
page, and the proper letter drawn on each 

s Beneath this appear the names of all the 
gs the children can think of beginning with 


letter. This means training in placing, 


5 pA ORE a RR 


ng, coloring, lettering, spelling, writing, and 
else; moreover the booklets are great fun! 

\CATION EXPERIENCES. The 

well be free illustration. 


first 
Have 


s may 


the children think of the about 
which they would best like to tell by drawing 


experience 


think how they could tell it most clearly, so 


that anybody glancing at the picture would 


understand; think what colors of crayon they 
would need, and how 
Then let 


the anonymous 


large a piece of papel 
they do as well as 
told 


will do 


them draw If 


second grade boy who 


how he learned to ride a bicycle, they 


Plate I, A 

VACATION VIEWS. The landscape work 
may well begin with the putting down of mem- 
places. Have the 


clearly what they 


well enough 


ories of children Image 
propose to represent and 
Have them decide how 


much of the space shall be devoted to sky and 


proceed thoughtfully 
how much to the rest of the picture Perhaps 
a good many children will be able to do as 
well as did Albert a fourth 
the Chestnut Street School, (town not given 
Plate I, B If the children ar 


individual work, 


Dittig grader, in 
not equal to 
help them to imagine the 
open country in September, and paint together 
a fine sky above the dark green earth, perhaps 


with a distant forest 

WEATHER RECORDS Have each child 
rule a slip of paper 3” x 9" as indicated in Plate 
Il. Write or 
Have each child keep his own daily 


print the words as shown 
record. 
a colored circle with a figure inside, for 


The 


used by the Weather Bureau on its large syn- 


using 


each day. colors suggested are those 


optic charts: red for clear days blue or cloudy 


days, and yellow for rainy days. In the 


illustration the colors do not appear Phe 


circles in the upper row should be red, in the 
second blue, and in the lower row, yellow. The 
figures show that September list, 2nd, 5th, 


6th, 8th, and llth, were pleasant days, etc 
One of these should be made each month, and 
then bound into a booklet and kept for com- 


parison anot her year 


SEPTEMBER COLORS 


of color by the collection of out-door objects 


Jegin the study 
and information about them. Have boxes, or 


columns on a chart, or something, where a 
visible record can be kept of the colors of 
Miss Bess 


Foster of Cheyenne, Wyoming, had her first 


things discovered by the children 


grade children illustrate this rhyme, last spring: 





Pypic ul P 


examples of th 


experience 


B. Men 
teaching 


. return 
a = of fr 
possibilities 
. . i 


during 
B. ¢ hase 

















1D IDEAS 











FROM EVERYWHERE 











fellow 





green leaf is a pretty 





nd jolly is the sun so yellow; 


iden ball 
i red the apple in the fall 






Is a gt 


he orange 





violet has a purple hue 





And over all, the sky is blue 





the children compose together a rhyme 
priate to the fall 





Here is a fair sample, 





ting 


objects hav og colors related to the 


Munsell System 





net) te, 


ndards of the 





1 are the round apples 





\nd yellow the 





pears 








Have 


comparison.’ 


green, middle blue, and middle purple 
of 
all collected examples 
Make a color book 


with a 


examples these colors for 


Compare with them 
of Six leaves® 


Let 


each child color the first page of his book as he 


See Plate I,) « 


each margin line, as indicated 

likes, remembering that this is to serve as the 
cover, and that it is to have lettering upon 

page middle red 

7 


and when dry, write upon it the names of all 


Color the next right-hand 


red objects, especially of those having ipprox- 


imately middle red color Color the next 
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(ireen leaves have many a shape; 





Blue are the berries upon the woodbine, 





globes of the grape 


And purple the 






THE FIVE TYPICAL When 


ldren are familiar with red, vellow, green, 


COLORS 






ind purple have them color some deco- 


levice like ‘“‘a full hand,”’ 





or the gnome 



























right-hand page middle yellow, and so on fol- 


lowing the same plan throughout the book 
CENTER WORK IX MANUAL ARTS 
We should develop a program of teaching in 
Language 
Writ- 


its 


principal subject 


Nature Study, 


each 


Mathematics 


which 
Drawing, 
involving 


ing, Construction, etc though 







3 = en , own aims and methods, is correlated, naturally 
valloons or a bunch of keys or a string ; ; ; ; 
‘ . : with the others, that nothing may run to waste 
j inese lanterns, Plate 1, C with the five A URS OLE at BOLOINE a ‘wwe 
4 = - unrelated, unsupported by its allies 
- colors in spectrum order. am 
A The work should he based and cle Ve oped 
¢ \VIIDDLE COLORS The pupils will find on centers related to the child’s interests and 
bo" ew examples of the typical colors in full surroundings, the school, the home, the com- 
t th; but many examples of them softened munity life in which he participates 
f The next step 1s to teach them to The selection of subj ct matter should be 
ie ze middle red, middle yellow, middle left largely to the grade teacher, who knows 
a 
. menclature of Mr. Munsell’s Color System, because of its scientific basis, 1 
2 t every color, will I sed hereafter, so far as practicable, in this Magazin« I 
1 menclature see A Color Notation 4. H. Munsell, Geo. H. } Publisher, B - 
| 
= OL Arts Book, September, 1906 Scnoot Arts Book, September 1911 
j a x standard colors are used they may be applied in a similar way 
{ x of little balls showing Mr. Munsell's five middle colors, may be had for ten cents, by ‘ Wa 
; Howland & Co., 82 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. These colors ar shed by 
ind large size ° I wht leaves, if six star igi 
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GOOD IDEAS 





FROM EVERYWHERE 








yupils intimately, but always with the 


il of the supervisor who sees the whole 


standard of work should be that of the 
pupils, inspired by the Supervisor’s ex- 

ind constructive criticism. 

following might be a Center Plan from 
st Grade teacher's plan book 


HOME INTERESTS 


Talk about People in the Home’’; Moth- 
Father's Work “Children’s Work,” ete 


Study Learn about the Home Pets; Food and 
Dra ng Illustrative subjects related to 
4s Mother Sewing Going to the Store’”’ 
yg ire of Baby What I Like to do at Home.” 
Write such sentences as “I can sweep”’ 

is red 


Learn to spell the words required: Bird, 
g. broom, pail, baby, cup, dish, et« 
Drawing Draw in mass the fruits and vege- 
ssociated with home lie Draw them in color 
Teach the color names involved 
Learn simple combinations involved, 1+1, 
Study measure 
Make things used in the home, as 


h, pail, table, chair, shovel, free cutting the 





1 paper 
Study: Learp to enjoy “Children at Work,” 
Enforce belpfulness to older people; kindness 

thers and sisters 

peration Have the children discuss each other's 
’ oking for the best, always trying to be helpful 
Center work eliminates almost wholly the 
her's query, “I wonder what I can do 
next?’’ It develops individuality and initia- 
n both teacher and pupil. 
home work. It reveals special interests in 
It makes the daily work vital. It 
reveals the character of the teacher and tests 


It encourages 

cI iren 

her power. It is broadly educational to all 
erned 

he illustrations shown in Plate III are from 
ts by Somerville first year children. Such 
ence in results is due, in no small! measure, 

\liss Clara M. Gale, Supervisor of the grade 


Harry LeRoy Jones, 
Director of Manual Arts, Somerville, Mass 


Grammar 
} )R SPECIAL ATTENTION this month 


Technical terms Be sure the children 


mderstand and habitually use correctly 


fies 


best Leaf Books that came to the 








such terms as circle, square, oblong, ellipse, 


oval, pentagon, hexagon; vertical oblong 
horizontal oblong, rectangle; axis, diameter, 
diagonal, radius; acute, obtuse, perpendicular 
area, space division, balance; hue, value nten- 
sity or chrome 

Habits of Work Be sure the children learn 
the most helpful ways of placing paper and 
objects of study, of using the various tools 
and of following the various processes to secure 
good results. 

Ideals Be sure the children strive to do 
their best in every exercise. Impress upon 
them that ‘‘ What is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well.”’ Try to have them see a more 
remote desirable end than is possible with 
primary children, and to hold themselves stead- 
ily to the task of securing that end 

SOURCE BOOKS 


ready begun out of doors; it will continue until 


Harvest time has al- 


Thanksgiving day, when the last gifts of the 
earth will be safely housed for the winter. The 
fall months should be the harvest time for 
school children They should collect, in every 
grade, material to be used later, in design 
This will be of two chief kinds: Form ma- 
terial and color material. A ‘“‘Source Book”’ 
may contain both. It may be desirable to 
make a book of each kind, in each grade, bear- 
ing upon these general topics 


GR COLOR FORM 

IV Examples of pleasing Silhouettes of Plants 
« combinations of closely of individual leaves 
V related tones and hues and flowers, seed packs 


monochromatic and an- et 


alogous groups 


VI Examples of pleasing Plants and their parts 
«& combinations of con- wctual and apparent 
Vil trasting hues: comple- shapes rendered 
mentaries and approxi- two or three values 
mate complement iries Wutiine drawings 
pencil, tinted sugges 
tively 
VIII Examples of pleasing Plants and their parts 
« combinations of triads rendered il per 
1X colors not closely analo- without or witl 


gous nor exactly 


and =pen-and-ink 


plementary balanced structura beaut 
groups of hues beauty of line al 
beauty of genera iD 


pearance 
Here are a few good titles for fall booklets 
Leaf Book® 

Seed-Pack Book 


Ro idside ( iTASSeS 


N iture *s Coloring 


ast year were sent by Miss Flora B. Potter of Johnstown, Pa 
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Piate V From one page of a booklet « 


of this sort 


The Last Flowers Design Material 
\utumn Color Book Source Book for Design 
FALL BEAUTY BOOK. 


istrated lesson on the Curve of Force, have 


After giving an 


children search for illustrative clippings 
for illustrations in nature, and begin a 
let, each page or a section of which is de- 
ted to an element of beauty. Five such 
ents are easily recognized by grammar 
children: The curve of force, the curve 
race (reversed curve), the curve of mystery 
spiral), radiation, and rhythm.’® A page 
such a booklet is shown in Plate IV 
NATURE’S GEOMETRY. A booklet up- 
this topic is a fascinating project. The plan 
rises a study of natural specimens with 
to discovering the geometric basis of 
flowers, etc. A page from such a book- 
shown in Plate V 
(‘HE WONDER WORLD. Upper gram- 
grade children are often fascinated with 


r information as to these five 


112, inclusive 


yn ‘Geometry in Nature Booklets 


contain illustrative clippings and original studies by the pupil. 


what a magnifying glass or a microscope will 
reveal. See Plate VI. Such children enjoy 
making a booklet full of enlargements from 
the smaller seed-packs, such as those of the 
fall dandelion, aster, pye-weed, beggar-tick, 
the grasses, the sedges, and others. A page 
from such a booklet is shown in Plate VII. 
THE WORLD IN TWILIGHT. 
booklet of silhouettes seen against the evening 


This is a 


sky. The sky should in every case be carefully 


studied and rendered in a single graded wash 
of water color, The object seen against the 
sky may be rendered in a single flat wash of 
water-color or in black ink. Plate VIII shows 
pages from such a booklet. 

THE ALPHABET OF FORM. The con- 
structive work of the month may well be the 
making of the fundamental geometric solids 
and geometric figures, and a box to keep them 
in. The solids are: sphere, cylinder, cube, 
triangular prism, cone, pyramid, ovoid; the 


’ 


and others, see Editorials in Schoo. Arts Boox, Vol. XI, September 1911 to 
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FROM EVERYWHERE 











es are: circle, square, rectangle, triangle, 


se and oval. Some of the solids may have 
collected”’ rather than made from wood. 
figures may be cut from paper, cardboard, 
. wood or metal. The box may be “‘found,”’ 
mstructed from cardboard or thin wood, 
ferably the latter. All the models should 
uniform color. The making of such a 
will afford excellent practice in the use of 
fe, scissors, etc., and will serve to fix in mind 
=» the technical with which every child 
should be familiar. Plate LX shows a box of 
metric objects such as an upper grammar 
In the lower grammar 


terms 


rrade boy can make. 


grades the children can co-operate to collect 





or produce such a set, or several sets, for the 
High School—Freehand 
kK MR SPECIAL ATTENTION this month: 


Selection of medium as an aid to expressing 





the character of trees and plants. 
Emphasis of the chief center of interest in 
pictorial rendering. Rhythmic measures. 
Balance in the arrangement of the subject 
itter with reference to the paper or an 
enclosing form. 


PLANT PORTRAITS rendered pictorially. 





» As a good portrait photographer treats his 
S subject, as an artist treats one who sits for a 

} portrait, so the high school student should 
» treat the plant to be represented. His aim 
g should be to give an impression of the subject 
3 ts very best. Having selected the speci- 
la decide upon (a) the characteristic quali- 
; ties to be emphasized—vigor, grace of line, 

‘ wy, richness of color, play of light and 
shade, whatever they may be; (b) the part 


vhich shall be made the center of chief interest 

the drawing of the poppy, Plate X. Here 
m® the larger flower is the chief center of interest) ; 
the arrangement of all other parts, or inter- 


ests relation to this, in orderly sequence, or 

' rhythms, of size, color, sharpness of detail, etc. 
™® ! course, the sheet when finished should em- 

$ body all that the pupil knows of balance, 
e » of technique, and color. The poppy 

me sheet was drawn by a pupil in the high school, 


ik Newton, Mass. 


PLANT PORTRAITS rendered decoratively. 
See Plate X. 


In the decorative rendering of 








Priate VII. 
page shows an enlarged drawing of ons 


seeds, that of the dandelion 


A page from a booklet about seeds. This 
of the ballooning 


a plant, the subject matter is considered with 
reference to a limited space of definite shape 
within which it is to be used. Each element 
of the plant has a value within this area as a spot 
presenting attractions for the eye; 
of background between these elements present 
other attractions. In pictorial treatment the 
chief interest of the 
obiect represented; in a decorative treatment 
all the attractions are so distributed that the 
Hav- 


ing selected the subject the steps are as follows: 


the spaces 


is centered in one part 


chief interest is in the panel as a whole. 


(a) Decide upon the shape and size of the 
panel. (6b) Sketch the main lines of the ar- 
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Three illustrations from a box 
The first of these is from 


Piate VIII 
children might attempt 
mixed growth of pine and decidous trees, the third is from 


within this area. These lines 


rangement 
a pleasing subdivision of the 


should exhibit 
enclosed space, but should also conform in a 
general way with the lines of the growth of the 
plant. (c) Sketch the masses of the principal 
parts, adjusting them to the requirements of 
the space, without contradicting the natural 
growth. (d) Search the plant for every detail 
that is prominent in giving it character; em- 
phasise these details in the drawing. (e) Color 
the panel at will, so far as its dominant Aue 
is concerned, but maintain in a general way 
the natural relations in the values of the parts. 
The was made by Albert 


milkweed panel 


mstruction 


yoden box and its contents 


Pirate IX. A wi 
of Form” an ideal 
The 


permanently in mind the t 


phabet project in « 


grammar grade pupils making of an indivi 
like this will help to 


cal solids and geometric figures 


fix 


*klet entitled 
a hard pine, the second, the edge of a New England hillside w 


A|- 


| r 
jual set 


The World in Twilight,’’ such as upper grammar gr 


a venerable white cedar 


Valentine, second year high school, Pougb- 
keepsie, N. Y. The other illustration in Plate 
X, the mullein panel, was made by a student 
Upona 


dark warm gray paper the darker values were 


in the high school, Springfield, Mass 


laid in with water-color, and the lighter values 
in body color. 

DECORATIVE PANELS are their own ex- 
cuse for being—if beautiful. The making of 
such panels is a good preparation for designing 
certain types of book-plates, posters, book- 
covers, head- and foot-pieces, printed textiles, 
Plate XI 
tive panels by pupils in the Chicago School of 
Applied Normal Art, Miss Emma A 
Church, Director. They are admirable ill 
effective decorative treatment of 
plant The the harvest 
season for decorative material for the sch 


fans, tiles, etc. shows five decora- 


and 
1s- 
trations of 
motives. autumn 18 


publication 
High School— Mechanical 
OR SPECIAL ATTENTION this mont! 
The acquiring of correct habits in the us 
instruments. 
An appreciation of the value of accura 
A knowledge of the fundamental operat 
and conventions of mechanical drawing. 
IMPLEMENTS AND THEIR USE. Pla 
XII is taken from a Text Book of Mechanical 
50 


Ge > pen 


iS page 
Tn 


a 
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ough- 
Plate 
udent 
pon a 
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values 


yn ex- 
ing of 
gning 
book- 


xtiles, 
ecora- 
ool of 
1a A 

illus 
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arvest 
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use of 


uracy 


‘ations 


Pirate X 


Decorative and pictorial interpretations of plants by high school students 
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should be sharpened lO 


Here are some rules fo 

gleaned from Mechanical Drafting, a 
book by H. W. Miller of the University 
Illinois, published by the Manual Arts Pr 


) 
Peoria, [lino 
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I e XII Implemer ts and tl ises Lllustr 

} i gp tl r I with the quill 
stoppt itl ott 

es from left to right and from bottom to top 

PROBLEMS FOR ACCURACY AND 


PRECISION. A few such problems as those 
Plate XIII taken from Professor An- 
book afford 


should be worked in pencil first; in ink 


will excellent practice. 


By every means at the teacher’s com- 
tne pupils should be brought to the point 
they hold themselves to the highest pos- 
tandards of accuracy and precision. 
chanical drawing is not a picture to show 
ffect ’’ or to induce a ‘“‘mood’’; its merit 
Ss correctness. It RIGHT. Great 
care should be given to the laying out of the 


Every 


must be 


drawing should be well placed 
the 
should have the appearance of having been left 
to chance. If areas in certain specified and 
fixed positions for title, 

date, ete., they should be defined first 
sheet and the drawings placed with ref- 


reference to all others. Nothing 


are reserved scale, 


ite 


d by Prof. Gardner Anthony, Tufts College 


erence to them, that the finished shee 


t may 

present an orderly, well balanced whole 
FREEHAND SKETCHING In Me- 
chanical Drawing for Trade Schools’”’ (Pub- 
lished by D. Van Nostrand Co . by Charles 


C. Leeds, of the Carnegie Technical Schools, 
the author, ‘Whatever 
chanical drawing the student may 


Says. course in me- 
pursue, he 
will sooner or later desire to know something 
about sketching, or, at least, he will feel the 
need of it.”” The method advocated by Mr. 
Leeds he calls the ‘‘Short-stroke 


This is illustrated in Plate XIV. 


strokes is 


method.” 
‘The object 
of using these short to enable the 
student to correct an error in direction at any 
point along the line.” In the making of such 
sketches as those shown in the 
the plate, the 


mechanical rendering. 


lower part of 
observe conventionalities of 
The tendency in shop 
practice is towards the use of three lines only: 
a heavy full line for visible edges and contours; 
a light full line for center lines, and sectioning, 
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occasionally br A 
heavy dotted line 


tours. 


good styie ol iett 


LETTERING od courses in m« FINISHED DRAWINGS. The complet 


?' et :, ‘ ; 
chanical drawing require 1e simple legibl sheets, whatever the subject matter, sho 


1 


style of letteri iniform for all sheets ‘lat present a clean, orderly, and intelligibl 


1 


XV shows tl talie letter o quirea nh the pearance Slovenly ill-arranged and confus 


Carnegie Technical Schoo h plate sheets are inexcusable Such sheets ap} 


7 


when the working lines and the result lines 
f too nearly the same strength, when t 


} 


ng and figuring are too iarge, an 
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XVI 4 well arranged and clearly executed mechanical drawing adapted for high school work from 
hanical Drawing in Trade Schools,"’ by Charles C. Leeds of the Carnegie Technical Schools, Pittsburg, Pa. 


ire crowded Plate XVI from Mr. Leed’s is devoted to art and craft work than in the 
book, rearranged slightly to meet high school ordinary high school 


onditions, is an example of excellence in COSTUME ILLUSTRATION 
i s 4 4hu ‘ 
irrangement and rendering 


Note This is the third installment of a series 
STRUCTURAL DESIGN. The fall months lessons by Miss Florence A. Newcomb, of the Washing- 
ire peculiarly rich in material full of sugges- ‘°® Itving High School, New York City the schoo 
; ‘d 7 ; where they have too good a time! rhe first installment 
ns tor the designer ol things in three dimen- uppeared in the May number, the second in the June 


Mushrooms, seed pods, berries, fruits number 
ery kind, furnish valuable hints. Stu- Exercise VI. Collars and Cuffs. To 


d be- 

n mechanical drawing classes should come familiar with the construction of various 

freehand drawings of such wild things forms, copy from references several styles of 
ng fine proportions, and graceful con- collars and sleeves Note the direction of 
Such studies will inform the mind for  eurves in the “V” neck and how the fullness 

ful original design for useful objects of the sleeves is indicated. See Fig. 11. from 
the course. Plate XVII reproduces pencil drawings by Bertha Frankel 


from nature with a few applications Exercise VII. Composite or Original Dre 





Develop this dress the same as that given as 


Vocational and Technical 


- Exercise III See ScHooot Arts MAGAZIN} 
- re — . " . -_ 

B Rew SECTION of the department de- for June, 1913, p. 700 \ typical result is 

y ted to What the Leaders are Doing shown in Figure 12 from a pencil drawing by 


; 


. , mtains good ideas for teachers who Marie Hopf 
: by if t] pupils of high school age in spe- Exercise VIII. Pattern Illustration from a 
4 schools or classes where more time Model. Build up three-quarter lay forms 
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(front and back views), then select a dress 
from those in the room so that details may be 
referred to as often as necessary, and apply 


reference material as in Exercise 4. (June 
Number, p. 700). The drawing shown as 


Figure 13 is a fair sample of the result. 


(Poppy y 





Liectrie 


Drop 
lamp 
| 


Seep Packs 


XVII 


packs found in : 


PLATE 
in problems 


TX. 


Show a 


Ezercise Pattern 
Notes. 


minutes 


Illustration from 
three 


or have someone come from another 


dress on a figure for 
During this time make written notes 
of structure and details 
tration 


room). 
T hen, have an illus- 
made from the Figure 14 is 


from a drawing thus made by Marie Hopf 


notes 


Exercise X. Pattern Illustration from Mem- 
ory. Proceed as in exercise IX, except th 
taken and the dr 
drawn from memory. The specific purpose of 
this train the eye to obser 
quickly and accurately, and the mind to retain 
the impression. Such valuable 
to sketchers and designers, since it enables 
them to make illustrations of models in shops 
where sketching is not permitted and also of 
those seen on the Supplementary 
exercises in securing results in this way should 
be given frequently. 

Ezercise XI. Composite or Original Su 
Proceed as in exercise VII. Note the lines 
the coat under the arm, the lines of the collar 
and the relation of the bottom of the coat to 
the skirt. FLORENCE A. NEWCOMB 


Metal Working 

A PORCH LANTERN IN COPPER. 

The lantern illustrated herewith is a very 
pretty shade to enclose an ordinary electri: 
light bulb. The lantern is not at all difficult 
to execute provided one follows the pattern 
exactly, which should be drawn accurately 
with set square and triangle and a compass for 
the curves. 


mental notes only are 
exercise is to 


exercises are 


street 


The materials necessary are sheet brass or 
copper, two weights, 23 gauge for the sides of 
the lantern and roof and for the handle 18 
gauge, and 1 dozen brass fasteners, rivets or 
escutcheon pins, to hold the parts together 

The tools needed are as follows:—an ordi- 
nary carpenter’s vise, a mallet, a small awl for 
piercing the background around the design, a 
small chisel or fret saw to cut the semi-circular 
openings in the roof. A pair of tinner’s snips 
A small ball pein hammer and two blocks of 
pine wood about 8” x 10” and }4” or 
thick 


chemical for staining or oxydizing the meta 


more 
A few sheets of emery paper and som« 


Butter of antimony for brass and barium sul- 
phide for copper, 10 cents worth of either wi 
be sufficient. A sheet of 
these supplies may be found in any large hard- 
ware store. 


carbon paper A 


The brass fasteners (rivets) c: 

be-had at any hardware store, and the carb 

paper can be had at any stationery store. 
Take a sheet of 23 gauge brass or copper al 


with a piece of worn emery paper clean it by ru 
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Pirate XVIII 
Florence A. Newcomb 


ol students under the di 


gton Irving High School 
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q 
bing briskly with the grain. Then tack the metal way The design will slightly become raised 
to a board using one tack in each corner. Now is the work is completed. When all sides j 
with pencil, compass, ruler and T-square draw punched thus, remove the brass from the board 4 
on the brass the pattern for the four sides ind with the ball end of the ball pein hammer 3 
see diagram for size). Divide it into four give a few smart taps upon the reverse side ¥ 
equal rectangles making an illowance ot metal the brass to raise ind surface the foliage Ne : 
, me end for the lap joint Che design it out the metal around the pattern witl 
of oak tree, or whatever design is used for the snips Open the vise, place therein the tw ; 
windows should now be drawn carefully on a locks of wood so that the two edges meet : 
piece of manila paper and then transferred by the pencil line where the metal is to be ber , 
: tracing over the carbon paper to the metal it right angles, and tighten the vise N 
When the designs are all transferred upon the with the mallet, tap the met gentiv, w 
four sides of the lantern, take the awl and the out denting it, and bend it to the desired ang 
: mallet and puncl row of small round holes Bend the next two corners and lastly the pla 
all about the tree and the panel of the window to be joined in the same manner Punch ho 
When this is done prick the background su with the awl for the brass fastener’s and insert ; 






rounding the trunk and foliage in the sam them and bend back the two ends of the fast« 
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lo insure their holding, tap them inside 
the hammer until they hold tight. 

xt make a careful drawing on the manila 
for the roof of the lantern, following the 
Clean the 22 


re metal with the emery paper and paste 


gram shown in illustration 


3 © . . . 
= paper pattern upon the metal. Trim it 
! with the snips and then with the chisel, or 
q fret saw, cut the curved lines for the ven- 
‘ 





a7 

ive 

ry 

ioe 

re 
a Prate XX The completed copper lantern 
Designed by Mr. Wm. 8. Rice, Alameda, Cal 


tors. Cut only the curved line and bend 
the straight line This 
») to rivet, or tack the roof on to the side of 


nward on forms a 





the lantern. Bend the roof in the same man- 

ner as the sides. Punch one hole in each flap 

3 with the brass fasteners attach the roof 
\ % sides of the lantern. To make the 
rag take a piece of manila paper and 
ie it by folding along a straight line. Draw 
ba the shape for the handle, fold the paper, and cut 
+4 Paste it on the 18 gauge metal and 
‘2 out with the snips. Punch holes in 
end and in corresponding places in the 





roof and fasten with the brass fasteners. Any 
rough or uneven edges should be filed and sand- 
papered and then the lantern is ready to be 
oxydized by taking, either a tuft of cotton or 
a camel hair brush, and coating it evenly all 
over with the chemical solution For brass 
use butter of antimony which is a liquid. For 
toning copper a weak solution of barium sul- 
phide and water. The action of the chemical 
soon turns the metal dark and in order to light- 
en it, in places, rub the metal with a wet cloth 
and a bit of powdered pumice stone until the 
desired brilliancy is 
with a cloth and a lump of floor wax, and polish 
with a piece of felt or woolen cloth. 


produced. Then rub 


Wituiam 8 
f Draw 


RIce, 


Superviso 4lameda, Calif 


Miscellaneous 


AUTUMN WORK IN THE WEST. In 
September, in every grade, we begin working 
in colored crayons, pencil, or paint, from as 
many flowers as possible. We use some gar- 
den flowers, but try to get as many as we can 
of the wild ones which grow so abundantly in 
vacant lots and on the prairie. When the 
flowers are gone, we use seed pods. There is 
Yucca or 
Spanish bayonet, sunflower, milkweed, bush 


a splendid variety to work from. 


morning glory, cleome, and mentzelia are a 
few which we can get easily. Then there are 
trees to be done in silhouette and in autumn 
colors, and we try to see that each tree has 


characteristics of its own For instance, in 
the lower grades we press leaves and mount 
them in little books, 
each leaf 


recognize the cottonwood, maple, ash, box- 


writing its name under 
In that way the children learn to 
elder, and other common trees. In the fifth 
grade we make blue prints of leaves from trees, 
and in the sixth grade, prints of the more deli- 
cate grasses. These blue prints are a great 
delight, as the results are almost always good. 
In the fall we also make simple landscapes, 
painting them in summer colors, but noticing 
Then a 
little later we paint the same landscape in 


that already the color is changing 
autumn colors. In the seventh grade we make 
maps of the school yards, with numbered spots 
to show where the trees stand, and lists of the 


with notes of the dates 


names of all the trees, 
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when the blossoms and leaves appear, when the 


ind when they begin t 


) 


leaves change color, 
fall. We also press as many kinds of leaves 
is We can and put them into our note books 
In the fifth and sixth grades we make a special 
study of the cotton-wood, as it is our native 
tree 


Une of our greatest 


I troubles is in finding 


poems to illustrate As I said before, meadows, 
clovers, buttercups and brooks do not mean 
very much to us, but sky, mountains and prai- 


ries do 


rhyme which we have great fun illustrating 


However, we have discovered a littl 


and any Pueblo child knows just what all the 


pictures mean 


il drawing books bk 


We have no beautif 


ing to each child, to which he can turn for he 


and inspiration, so beginning with the fift 
grade, we each make a book. We colle 
pictures from mag f 
source of roa ls, paths, wa er, Skylines, tre 


letters, fi 


the first year, are not very well chosen, but 
hope to improve in our judgment and do better 
next time. We have certain kinds of picture 


und work for certain grades For instance, we 


follow Miss Seegmiller’s plan for landscapes 


streets and roads for the 


and choose paths, 

children to represent 

Harriet S. PALMER, 
Pueblo, Col 












AUTUMN WORK IN THE SOUTH. Fi: 


there is the cotton—a product so important 


every child in the South. Art expression 








the primary grades takes the form of draw 


to illustrate a story or activity, or else of 
ting forms freehand from blank paper 





coloring fterward There is no educati 
Vaiue be yond must ular Cor trol of SCcISsors 
utting a form already drawn, while to 
vithout guides it is necessary to keep t 
ige clearly in mind to the end het 
lraw people picking cot hauling it to 


gin, ginning it, the train taking it to Galvest 
the yards, the loading of it 
the ships, the ships carrying it away, etc. W: 
it the forms of leaf and flower and boll, a 
in the second grade draw branches of the pl ant 
snowing how the leaves and bo ls are arrangs 
how they decrease in size and ripeness farth: 
out on the branch, ete The use of chalk ar 
colored crayon on colored paper is good 


From the very first, no matter what we drav 


we draw it large enough to fill the paper, 
place it never exactly in the middle of the pape: 
nor pointing to a corner. We 


people or things to 


never alk 
“walk on the edge of 
paper,” but always leave enough 
nt of them 
We use colored crayons exclusively in the first spt 


Outline 


room 





that we can see them easil 


wo grades, drawing always in mass 





ire merely symbols as there are no lines arout 





things, and we wish to have reproduced 


as possible the 





mental image, which is 






alw iVvs i colored mass We do no outline di iw- 






ng until we begin th: 


use of the pencil in tl 










fth grade, except that during the first fe 
of school the first graders are allowé 
express themselves in any way they will 




















\ e nothing | he brush in the tl 

rth grades I nose SS¢ we 
silhouette pictures of individuals going throug 
the various activities connected with the gat 
ering and marketing of cotton, make landscay 





fields, and paint the cotton p 


parts 


it is necessary to pin the spray to 





plant stud 


whole and in 





i Dackgro 





of sufficient contrast to make it visible t 
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me to see clearly. 
on plant may be placed on the walls 

front and sides of the room, while smaller 
es after being arranged on 
may be pinned to rulers which are set 
n the pencil grooves of each alternate 
cross the front of the room, and half 
The best way, where practicable, 

ive each child have his own spray and two 
es of paper the same size 
ges the study, on the other he draws. 
weeds of the fence corners 


re ited. 


the fifth grades, 


the pupils looking for the wonderful 
m of division shown by nature, how the 
ller grows from the larger, and the veins 
type of leaf are arranged to get the 
nost directly to all parts. 
, we learn the principles of decoration 

h we may not at once recognize under their 
mes of unity, subordination, radiation, etc., 

will greet as old friends when we see them 
Sometimes we put a tiny color 
ilysis with our sketch to use when we design 
r December handwork. 


hen the glory of color is irresistible, we make 
ter color sketches, trying always that 
such twice in the same spot, never touch 


Galveston we have no spring and no au- 
The city’s garments 
ind tattered during the rainless heat of 


und September, 


discolored again ’ 
So the splendor of forests clothed 
and ruby, and the golden harvest 
unknown to our children. 


not deny ourselves “‘the season of color” 


iccount, for oul 


books are full of 
es they make us 
of what they describe would do. 
“October’s bright 
mber’s resting time,”’ 
ng snow,”’ just as well as our fall garden 
pictures of the beach 





and to provide enough studies for 
Such large things as 


On one piece he 


In the higher grades 
ike drawings in pencil values, and deco- 
color treatments, that a series of flat 


nes Outlined. But all along, in every grade, 


the same paint 


slight frosts in 


reading lessons and 


word pictures and 


blue weather,” 
and ‘‘ December’s 


us have seen, and all of us hope to see some- 
time, and all of us can thrill to their beauty 
whether we see with our optics or not, and 
every response to beauty is another link in the 
armor that will preserve us from the coarse 
and the selfish in the years to come. 

Sometimes a kind little friend in Huntsville 
or even friends as far away as Massachusetts 
and Michigan send us boxes of autumn leaves 
and berries, and then how we rejoice! Take 
the sweet gum for example. In the first grade 
we cut and color the leaf, in the second draw a 
spray and put our imaginations to work to 
make a picture of the whole tree. In the third 
grade we paint a landscape with the woods in 
the middle distance, in the fourth, one with the 
big tree in the foreground. In the fifth grade 
we make pencil outlines of the leaves, in the 
higher grades sketches in water color and pencil 
values, trying especially to show that some 
parts look light and others dark, so that they 
will stand up off the paper, and not look pressed 
flat. 

Then there are our books! The Nature 
Study Course says study fruits in the fall of the 
third grade. We paint all kinds, not only 
those we eat. Then we mount those of each 
class together in a book which we cover and 
decorate. Here we learn that picture and pat- 
tern are two different things, and what we 
must not do when we make a picture we must 
do when we make a decoration. Then we 
space. the thing with a ruler, draw a line 
around everything, and mix all colors in the 
paint box to make them as smooth as possible. 
In the fourth grade we make a book of Galves- 
ton trees, live oak and chinaberry, palmetto 
and banana, lately sycamore and cottonwood, 
and include oleander, pomegranate and fig 
In each of the higher grades we make some 
kind of a sketch book. In the eighth grade 
book of landscapes we include the pictures 
cut from the drawing book and other sources, 
and some notes about famous landscape paint- 
ers, as well as the original work. 

Always it has proved true, however, that it 
is not what subject and treatment we have 
used, but how closely the work chosen has been 
made to touch the experience and fire the im- 
aginations of the particular set of children, 
that has made the results a success, not only 
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but in the 
| ind 

Nature study in the South differs in no way 

Nature North, West or 


East, for it is just as deadly one place as 


r 
el 


in the tangible showing on paper 


SOU! 


m mind 


more important efiect 


fron Study in the 
inot 
to follow undeviatingly and unthinkingly) 

course of work pl iunned for the average child 
under expected conditions in a given locality 


As in all the 


matter 


important issues, crux ol the 
is the ‘“‘personal equation,’’ the teacher 
who, while using the assigned topics as needs 
must as part of a great vet sees them 
the 


which the glowing fabric is to be woven out 


system, 


each time as merely lifeless frame upon 


of the materials furnished by the live interests 


before her, interests which may be 


just as 
keen about things geographically far away as 


things within touch, but are sure to be vitally 


involved with the things of every day, the 
teacher who remembers that while ‘‘in every 
object there is inexhaustible meaning” yet 


‘“‘the eye sees in it what the eye brings means 


of seeing Frances C. Kirk 


Galveston, Tex 

AUTUMN WORK IN 
COUNTRY SCHOOLS 
Find them in flowers, fruit, vegetables, 


NORTHERN 
Teach the standard 
colors. 
and common objects 

Teach 


wo den 


sphere, cube, cylinder, from small 


and Make 


these in clay if possible and model the fruits 


solids common objects 


and vegetables In connection with form 
study, teach such terms as surface, face, plain 
face, curved face, straight edge, curved edge 


child 


to draw 


teach the terms a must understand to 


be able to fold or from dictation. as 
left, right, upper edge, left upper corner, middle 
etc Have black- 
board for drill 

Draw 


dictation exercises at the 


from nature, flowers, leaves, 


vT LSSCS, 
seed pods, veget: bles, and fruit, in those nat- 


that 


simple ah upes 


ural forms present beautiful colors and 


Observe the ancreasing rich color in swamps 


woods, and single trees 
Sketch lightly with pencil, as a rule, before 
using color. In drawing think first of th 


proportion ol the whole subject. | inders 


might be used to bring out 


pre Da rtions ol 


masses. In drawing plant forms place the 


natural position as if 


specimens 1D 


growing, 











begin to think of the relations of ste 3 


and 


and edges of leaves by comparing them 


the pencil held upright ov level As soor 
possible cease dr iwing trom torms laid on 
Pupils must be ready to 


desk or paper. 


things in space or air Be caref 
vdded 
Have the older pupils compare the wal 


delicate tones 


il not to lose. 
the drawing when color is 
deep tones of autumn with the 
of spring. In looking for rich color in flowers 
fruits and vegetables be sure that the childré 
do not miss the big things,—the beauty in 

ever changing velvety browns and fading greens 
with the masses of color in swamps 


hillsides The 


of the oaks lasts much longer than the gl 


gr ree Ous 


and marshes and rich beaut 


of the m iples 
When 


children 


studying the plant forms have 


constantly looking for good shapes 
to be used later in design 
The Munsell crayons 


give 


together 
Munsell 


reference for 


and Cr ivola 


good landscape efiects The 


color charts should be used ior 
they develop an appreciation of delicate tones 


and harmonious combinations and will he 
pupils to settle color probl ms in ¢ veryday lif 
Pupils should be taught what colors they shou 
wear; What colors will bring a group of buildings 
into harmony with other surroundings 
Children 


alphabe ‘. 


should begin to learn a sin 
capitals only 

From the first, teachers should have in mind 
connection with ‘Thanks- 


They should dec 


early enough for preliminary study along 


plans for work in 


giving and Christmas 


lines needed, 


taken 


Begin the 


upon the projects to be under- 


gathering of Thanksgiving and 
Christmas symbols thut can be used on bool 
covers and gifts 
Pencils should be 
freehand drawing 


Harder 


propel ly sh irpened 


and used for that on 


pencils must be sharpened 


these only 


especl 
or ruled drawings and used for 
unnot be 
should 


drawing 


securacy 


approat hed 


Teachers consider the possibility 


correlating other subjects 


confer with the supervisor as to means of doing 


this. Outlines can always be rearranged 
some part, at least, to meet the teacher’s wishes 


MAYNARD 
H _M 
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in this particular. Luevtua Fay 
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ORTFOLIOS FOR BEST WORK. There 
better ways of displaying and preserving 
One 
is to make folios to hold sets of 


f papers than by “‘hanging” them! 
way 
rs that may be displayed on a side table, 
y slipped under cover on sweeping days, 
ontents changed as improvement is 
ced, and that are available for visitors to 


mine at ease 


xamining the several kinds of paper used 
by the class one finds that those papers used 

r written language and arithmetic are usually 
10!9”" x 8” and the smaller sizes are 7” x 814” or 
6 x 8”. 


: 


Spelling papers are usually half 


f one of these sizes. Here is a table to assist 


making folios for different sized school- 
apers 
Drawing Drawing 
Sizes of Papers to be held by Folio 9” x 6” 9” x 12” 
Sizes of Cover Paper 11” x 16” 11” x 28” 
Sizes of Inside Paper 21” x 15” 21° = 27° 
8, a 1” a 
t 10” 10” 
$14” 414" 
414" 414" 
, " 
Procure for the inside of the folio what is 
known to the trade as India Jute, Kraft or 
Manila wrapping paper. The cover may be 


piece of construction or mounting paper of 
The 


include lettering or not and should be an apphi- 


nonious tone. cover design may 


tion of some branch of design considered or 
der consideration by the school. It is sug- 
gested that the folios be made by detailing a 


part to several pupils Each one will not 
mpt to make a complete folio. Plates 
XXI and XXII show the cover of one such 


ind one side of the pocket leaf with a set 
ipers in place. The layout of the pocket 
shown at B; the folded form at C and the 


in binding at D. The vertical fold is 
made last through the center. No 
ng is required. 
draw the necessary lines (B) on the 


Fold on each of these, both ways to 








co “ NT |: B : r 
\ mn 
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> 
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—3 £< el 
Pirate XXI Working sketches for the 
portfolio described by Mr. Newe 


make the paper limber. Fold the 1” strip at 
the upper and lower edges of the paper under- 
neath. Fold into position the two parts of 


equal width that make the pocket and slip the 


Arithmetic Spelling 


Language Spelling 
and 

Language 
1044” x 8” 1044” x 4” 7” x 814” 7” x4 
1244” x20" 1244x122” 8%" x 21 844"x 13 
224%" x19" 22%"x11” 15%" x 20’ 15%” x 12” 
l r l l 
114 1114” 7 7 
414" 14 ; 3 
414" 4144 ; 


1” strip underneath to bind these (C Fold 
the opposite halves together and punch the 
holes as indicated at (C Punch correspond- 
ing holes in the cover and bind the parts secure- 
ly. Use a soft rafia or floss. The 
binding should be alike on both front and back 
with only a small knot on the back side near 
The 


accompanying table gives the material needed 


cord, 


or forced into one of the punch holes 


for folios of several sizes 
C. Epwarp NEwWELI 
f Drawing, Springfield, Ma 


S er 80 
pert I 


THE 


week 


HONOR BOOK 


in school discuss with 


the 
the children 


first 
the 
advisability of having a big handsome volume 
into which the most praiseworthy “work shall 
go. That work 


During 


may not always be the best 


In appearance, but it must represent superior 


excellence of some kind The 


planning of 
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Puate XXII l cover of 
as described by Mr 


under the direction 


A Spelling porti 


holding the papers 
of Miss Flora B 


fall in Johnstown, Pa 
such a book, the gathering of the finest ma- 
terials available, the making of it in the “high- 
est style of the art’’ possible to the children of 


the grade, may be made matters of so much 
as to influence the work of the 


consequence 


entire year. The pages of the book should 


be large enough to take the largest sheet com- 


monly used in school work. The covers should 





XXIII 


under the 


PLATE Two 


Ottawa, IIl., direction 


Newell. 3. The ¢« 











irom a simul 


1 autumn ieal 


be of cardboard, covered with paper or cloth 
The handsomest Honor Book the Editor ever 
saw had a covering of denim upon which a rich 
design was embroidered in linen floss before 
the cloth was stretched upon the cardboard 
Before binding, the pages should be interleaved 
with strips of thick paper about an inch wide, 
at the binding edge, to allow for the thickness 


Le gm tr ee eee - ee 
—~ —-* ——- oe 


of the honor books made by the pupils of the eighth grade, 
of Miss Fanny J 


Kendall, Supervisor of Drawing 
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Prate XXVI The first of a series o 


Weston of Fryeburg, Maine, i 


the work sheets that will be fastened ulti- 


A good 
Book.” 


was the title of an 


upon the pages of the book. 
for the book is ‘“‘The 
of Golden Hours”’ 
book the Editor recently found in a 
in Newton, Mass Plate XXIII shows 


two honor books trom Ottawa, 


Honor 


le under the direction of Miss Fanny 
ull. Of these Miss Kendall says 


f 


designs by Miss Rache 


lecor itive 


istrating “‘Playmates of Other Lands 


The pos irawing r tha I 8 
plete the drawing t higu t v I ana p 
ing of it another Many the drawings we i 1 
sic school | s and s ! " 
Considering tl g V x t | 


BEAUTIFUL OBJECTS OF USI \ 


valuable element in the training of character 


is contributed by ambitious whicl 


projects 
sustained attention and 


effort. The best things in life ar 


ripe 


require persistent 
seldom 
twenty-minute period 
clock! Plate XXI\ 
work of pupils under the 


William Noyes of Teachers 


Columbia University. Such objects 


produced in a single 
marked off by an electric 
shows some of the 
direction of Mr 
College, 


as these worked out thoughtfullv and executed 
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GP said, Let there be lights 


rte a 
EE RIF Fe, 


the "* 


in the tiy“mament of 


heaven to divide the day from 


the night; and let them be for 
Signs and jor seasons, and* 





PLATE 


XXVII 


rative designs with the 


as well as possible, fine in proportion, and beau- 
tiful in color, are worth working for, especially 


in high schools 

BEAUTIFUL 
nounced in the June 
this 
trated, is inaugurated in this number 


SCHOOL WORK. As 
number, a new feature of 
Illus- 
Plate 
XXV shows two school papers as they came 
to the office, these 


papers by Mr 


an- 


magazine, Constructive Criticism 


with rearrangements of 
James Hall. The 


illustrates in a ge the bisymmetrical 


first paper 
neral way 
sheet, the second paper a 
Mr. Hall has followed 
is improved upon the 
Th 
spond with the edges of 
In the 


norizont 


arrangement of the 
balanced arrangement 
the 
pupil’s work in the 


pupil’s lead but h 


matter < 


f spacing 
large rectangles corre 
the original sheets balanced arrange- 


ment the vertical and il lines setting 


off the margins may be ruled in pencil or might 


finished sheet. 


OTHER 


appear in red in the 


LANDS 


A September 


4 
= “a » “a 
for clays and years Genesis 1 
ia 
© 4 
Calenda I 5 s Se s es 
time-Keeping as t 4 
Weston of Fryeburg, Maine, will contribute a ihe 
- Qn 
series of outline drawings for coloring, showing 
the costumes worn by children in the various 1 
countries of the world. The drawings will be 
valuable aids in geography, will furnish admir- 
able outlines for coloring, will suggest pos« 
drawings in costume, and tableaux that may 
be given in the schoolroom, and will be good 
€ xamples of decorative arrangement withi rr 
a 4 
a rectangle. Playmates from Holland appear i. 
in Plate XXVI. Miss Weston has kind! x 
furnished suggestions for coloring this desig ? 
| he whole ; . . jc 
\ ‘ with a er Th " 
I £ r A 15s ar 
i with @g nt ar 4 g 
De hg I ar ADA < 
I tulips as aves and 
4 “ wi 4 paved w # 
Fe Wi gre a Ss ¥ 
ry g s are t in wa ywhs, greens 4 
Kata a's ap shows a white ag ‘3 
‘ s ack ttle H k, who wea r 
. r : 


PLAYMATES FROM 


Beginning with this number Miss 


Rachel 
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ver a white guimpe—the white being like a warm 

Hendrick’s well patched suit is made of greens and 
“ The sabots are yellow ochre and green, the 
kings, black. The toy boat is shades of brown. The 
jen ducks are green. 


SEPTEMBER CALENDAR. The black- 
board calendars for the year will have the gen- 
ral arrangement of that shown in Plate 
XXVIII. The decorative panels will recount 
the history of time keeping. In copying the 
design draw first the large rectangle in charcoal, 
divide it by the vertical line, and divide the 
right half by the horizontal line. Observe 
the proportions. Next, with white chalk, draw 
the three inside rectangles and the large out- 
side rectangle. Subdivide the calendar area 
as indicated, by means of two horizontals and 
six verticals. Proceed with the lettering. The 
decorative panel presents a conventional treat- 


ment of the sun, the orbits of the earth and the 
seven other planets, and of a moon (one of the 
moons of Uranus), which revolves not around 
the sun, but around its own planet. Ofcourse, 
for the younger children the panel shows simply 
the sun, moon, and different kinds of stars, the 
first time keepers. The two dots, equal in 
size, used to fill the blank spaces of the calendar, 
suggest that September is the month when 
the two parts of a day (the light part and the 
dark part) are equal again, namely at the au- 
tumnal equinox, September 22nd. The design 
may be enriched with color. Use a very deli- 
cate tone of dark blue for the night sky. Use 
yellow, for the sun, white for the moon, and 
reddish yellows for the stars. Go over the 
charcoal lines with dark blue, and use a reddish 
yellow for the enlarged initial, and the pairs 
of dots in the calendar. 


THE SEEING EYES 


The works of God are fair for naught 
Unless our eyes in seeing, 

See hidden in the thing the thought 
Which animates its being. 


Whoever yearns to see aright 
Because his heart is tender, 

Shall catch a glimpse of heavenly light, 
In every earthly splendor. 


Wilhelmina Seegmiller. 
































N schools like 
pupils are for 


foreigners il 
only at school t 
quainted with th 
language.? 
the meaning of w 
comprehend what 
ers In the upp 
about vertical | 


is wasted and he 


teat } er 


TEACHING THI 


If the 


then the time gi\ 


horror to the hi 


JUST HOW TO DO IT 


COMMON 
DRAWING 


TERMS Ol 


mine, where many of the 
or the 


id hear the 


eigners children of 
English language 


seems doubly necessary, in 


this study ol drawing for them to be well ic- 


e common terms of dr iwing 


child has no conception of 
ords and cannot in the least 
when the teach- 


spe iK be 


nes ingles diameters, ¢ 


S meant 
‘rr grades glibly 
drawing lesson 
period ot tiresome 


comes i 


dren and of despair to the 


iot he so mucl n negiec 


constant drill 


upon both in drawing, as in the trend of the 
age we live in to keep in the idvance line 

of fads The part r fad, which is respon- 
sible for this lack of much needed knowledg: 
is the one tl il] r free rein to the imag 

nation of the child. In no other study car 
imagination reac! he heigl ind the depths 
that it car hn arawing nd tor that reasor 

visadon ind guidan n great abundance ire 
necessary The reeqaon 4 en to the children 
of the kindergarten and primary grades in 
drawing is of a ich ue Lhe ery spor ine- 
ty ol the Wor! I erve s ( le LO voca na 


lo go successfully on any journey, hows 
short or long, one must be well equipped 
n no journey is this more absolutely necess 
than in the one the children take when tl 
start to learn Drawing Even the tiniest 
feet may be set squarely and firmly in tl 
path, learning, with the first steps thereor 
many words which will be met in every draw 
lesson thereafter and which are as necessa 
for one’s vocabulary as the words 
As the pupils travel on, these words will bi 
come so well known, and their meaning 
become so familiar, that he will be able read 
to add to his resources for the drawing less« 
He will not flounder and be disgusted, like n 
children in grade seven, from lack of compr 


hension of such words as rectangle, diagona 


ellipse, and many others; for the child who | 


heard these words and seen and drawn t 


substance constantly from his earliest scho 


vears will feel that he meets familiar thin 


he goes along, and thus will be inclined to tr 


irther rather than to give up 


Even the circus parade, that. time-honor 
1] 


arawing lesson in the sl ipe ol time-killer 


primary teachers and as an amusement 


little folks, even the circus parade (whicl 

not imagination’ it ill tho igh many te 

ers not only tell this but believe it may ! 

turned to value in learning and illustrat 

many of the words in my list of the usua 

ul } nown ind iInrecogzn zed Che Wagol 
é the wheels « es with many 


pte 


in Read ng 





it Et ah My iS wha 
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MAKING PRINTS FROM LEAVES 

















1 


elieve that if teachers will take a few 
tes of the time for drawing in word and 
t drill on the simple, easy but imperative- 


7 essary things, which all should know and 
wnize, our boys and girls (foreigners and all 
% rs) will be better able to grasp the oppor- 
> ties found in the pursuit of drawing, and 
: we shall hear less criticism about drawing 
4 g wasted time in the public schools The 
iren will find also, not only in school days 
in the great afterwards of Life, deep enjoy- 
ind happiness in many things that would 
- t have remained unknown but for familiarity, 
os hrough constant use along the road, with the 
: 5 technical terms of drawing 
= GRACE CRANE, 
4 Thon Street School, Worcester, Mass. 
Re MAKING PRINTS FROM LEAVES 
7 ¥ In an old volume published in Edinburgh by 
ei .) John Moir in 1810 entitled “‘The Academy of 
M Science and Art, or New Preceptor, Containing 
a plete system of useful and accomplished 
a Si ition as well as of general knowledge,” is 
a nd under the heading ol Drawing the fol- 
3 g rather curious information as to secur- 
* g prints from leaves rhey were interested, 
x ms, more than a century ago, in “busy 
: a ind some of their devices may be worth 
: ng today The following is taken verba- 
4 m the old book 
' ke the natural or lively shape of any herb 


First take the leaf you would copy, 


| gently rub the veins on the back side of it 





ece ol ivory, or some such-like matter, 
bruise them a little; afterwards wet the 

ide gently with linseed oil, and then press 
rd upon a piece ol white paper, and you 
have the perfect figure of the leaf, with 
vein in it justly expressed ; this impression 

g afterwards coloured will seem truly 
and may be useful to such as would 
iber plants 


he vay of painting the leaves of plants, 


s ihe im pression shall appear as black as 
6 ul been done in a printing press, W as 

When the leaf is dry, take such a 
: the pressmen use for blacking the types, 
- rubbing it equally over with printer’s ink, 


gently four or five times on the back 









































of the leaf, till all the veins are blacked with 
the ink; then laying the leaf on a flat board or 
the like, with the back side upwards clap a 
piece of white paper well moistened on the leaf 
and pressing it pretty hard, but not so as to 
bruise the fibres, you shall have a fine impres- 
sion 

But this may be done to still greater advan- 
tage by means of a piece of wood in the form 
of a cylinder, about a foot long, and an inch 
and a half diameter, the middle part about six 
or eight inches long, being covered with a wool- 


en cloth rolled three or four times round it 


With this cylinder roll th paper over the leaf 
four or five times backwards and forwards 
and you will have a curious impression 

But where printer's ink is not conveniently 
come at, the following method may be made 
use of Rub the back of the leaf, as befor 
directed, with burnt linseed oil; then, strewing 
some powder of black-lead, or, for want of that 
some charcoal or small coal dust, or the powder 
of burnt cork upon a smooth board, so as 
equally to cover it, stroke the powder gently 
over: and oiling the back side of the leaf, clap 
it upon the board; then lay ing the white paper 
upon the back of the leaf press or re ll it as 
before 


If none of these ingredients are conveniently 


had, take vermilion, and mixing it with fresh 
butter to the consistence of printer's ink, cover 
your printing-ball with it: daub it over the 
back of the leaf, and take your impression as 
before 

Where vermilion is used, bice may also be 
made use of, either with butter or oil, by grind- 
ing blue bice with some burnt linseed oil, and 
using it as before; thus you may have a fine red 
or blue ink, proper for impressions of this sort; 
but the blue is preferable in colouring leaves 
because it is an agret able colour for the green 
sort 

It may be observed, that the reason why the 
back of the leaf is the proper side to make the 
impression from, is because the ribs or vessels 
rise on that side above the fleshy part of it; 
and therefore being coloured with any of those 
inks, they are fittest to give an impression; 
whereas, in the foreside of the leaf, the fleshy 
parts rise, and these fine fibres are sunk between 
them. 
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MAKING LEATHER AQUATINTS AND 
MEZZOTINTS 





losely engraved ne by which their pal ( 
distances were so regulated as to secure tone 
} the A ll of thy ‘ tor 

Lithograp! developed he ise of he 
grained suriac¢ I he stone to give tones nd 
le ypmer p ng tones was interest- 
g. Where or nes were first possible 
processes 0 iltiple lines and dots and me 
hanically secured tints were soon added t 
the lines. However remained for the dis- 
covery of the use of the screen in photo-engr 
ng to secure tones such as are in photographs 
ind wash drawings 1 to satisfactorily repro- 
luce all tones between black and white hus 
the process was termed the ‘‘halftone”’ process 

In the earlier process of metal etching two- 
tone methods were used. First the aquatint 
method which as its name implies gives water 
tint effects, and se 1, the mezzotint method 

The {quatint method was produ ed by 
sprinkling fine resinous powder over a metal 
plate. Now after this powder was burnt ir 
and the plate immersed in acid, the corrosion 
of the metal oce lrred n those portions betweer 
the grains of resinous powder. ‘The longer the 
plate remained in the acid the deeper and wider 
the openings that re being etched became 

i the resultant tint or grain in the print was 
proportionately as dark 

Thus gradations were produced in the Ll 
ous shades by stopping out’ or ‘‘mas g 
it different periods of the etching the desired 
portions with a paint that would protect that 
portion from further etching Those parts 














s deat} S vas found b eT ong 
none that } ml , j 1 my? , 
belongings i i ] ‘ ( | 
— > 
the knowledge to Prince Rupert ter | 
kept the secret for twelve ‘ 
he mezzotint ! s fo 
irt tal let r ghened ‘ 
surtace of a metal plate ts uughened w 
rool ; ] ‘ } ] 
rocke! 4 tool somew! ke a chisel w 
1 rounded toothed edge mis is rocked 
i] ] " 
pletely over the Diate na lirections L1DoO 
h+ ;: 1] ; liy 
eighty times in all By that me the me 
dots crossing and recrossing each other h 


produced innumerable minute hollows sey 


rated by thin W alls ot metal If the plate 


now inked and printed from, the paper woul 


show a uniform tint of deep, velvety bla 





r 

Upon this plate the image is traced and 
engraver then goes over it with a “scraper 
or “burnisher’’ remo. and bur 
iltogether for the very hts, and 
und less ind less for tl stages, [ 
ween the highest | the darke 
blacks, for which latter intoucl 

In the printing, the inted or 
pper-plate press Phe lights, wl 
the plate nas been ompletely burnished 
to hold little or no ink is represented by al 
vhite paper and all other gradations a1 
roportion to the burnishing that those p 

e rece eu 

$y application of the me principles 
eather, and prints {ror t on damp pay 
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(1) Sand ape’; laced Supjec is then traced dasker 
% face < ees oer aes rs a aed. _ithas, 
y es - pg pencil over the ¢ | X 
sg hard wood and squeezed. sketch on paper f 
in a vise 
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= =| AQUATINT METHOD 
b 
s & ons outline is => sp whites 
| * transferred to the leather- >, highlights are 





a tint may be 
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af ois leat} per” 


















ee i wherever wanted by using’ Sy with thick white P 
the “rocker” water color 
vs int A strip par 
: oes, PROOFING a teal ar 
2 P ay 
og JDOr c 
BY 
4 
oi 
(- ROCKE Ras 
E Ss may be made 
ing by Aluings sand 
“4 or enery paper 
a to the curve. 1 
i flant = of a stick. Or 
a s psckingS. ‘This is all placed upon, rocker of coars¢ 
; er cardboard and runthrougf. te and one of 
x ~a wringer to make the print, finer 6 ( ara 
| ~ E pen ina? 
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mp ned with sponge or cloth 


{ more openings in the le 


pte 


to further 


tal crafts are 


aged 


{ee 


portions lighter, 


5 


smoothing out 


ie 


ae 


ind thus print lighter 


mounted leather in the usual way. 


surface 
combination 
untouched, and reliefing 


white paint further described. 


program 


rp whites are wanted, 


vhiting and water with 





hand is passed over it in inking. 
I] ippear white in the print 


A piece 


or emery paper ol the desired rough- 
placed with the sand surface towards 
This is placed between two hard 


is wood or metal and squeezed 


the leather it 


a grained surface has been 


The subject is 


by lay ing the 


ither and using a hard pencil. 
le by which certain parts 
lighter and others darker 


ike portions darker a hard pencil point 


ather 


i piece of sandpaper glued 
ved end of a stick will make a good 


roughen the 
stamping tools 
also good 


leather tool or 


smooth, blunt surface can be used 


those 
should 
If this leather 


pe rtions 


recelve 


proofed as described for 


effect will be 


the subject on 


Then 


rocker,’’ grain the parts in which tone 
ules are desired; the darker the tone de- 


should be 


For small prints the stippling with 


with lines 


leaving certain leather 


lights 
This 
heading 


high 


It will be noticed that the leather 
Is porous and that these pores retam 
particles of ink and in turn are printed 


Therefore where clear white 


a mixture made 


a little glue is 


This will, if made in 
rm, stand slightly in relief and present 
e that will wipe clean, when the palm 


These 


as shown 


proofs appearing in the accompanying 










































plate. Semple’s or Dick’s white, a water-color 


pigment, or Chinese white such as used by 
illustrators and purchasable it art stores can 
be used for this purpose 

Color Leather 


aquatints with leather, a plate for each color 


Aquatints To produce color 


must be made. Thus simple color schemes or 


printings should be used and not more than 
three colors planned. A Key Block is first 
made. This is a tracing on leather which out- 


and shades in the 


The inking of 
proofing will produce 


lines the forms important 


subject pl ite und 
key-prints which are 
f giving guides in making the 


‘T his 


prints while the ink is moist 


for the purpose ( 


color plates is done by laving the key 


ink side against 


a new piece ol mounted leather ind running 


it through the wringer This will “offset or 
transfer the outlines of the forms and shades 
upon the leather 


to be 


\s many plates as there are 
the desired 
rocker, using the 
then all 


boundary 


colors, are thus prepared 
colors are grained in with the 


The 


transferred 


outlines as 
the 


a guide plates are 


cut on outside line 


so as to be all of corresponding SIZes 
Plates 
form for holding the plate such as Was described 


Printing of Color is done by using a 
for color work in Relief Printing and for Etch- 
ings 
size and the colors being correc tly located by 


The leather plate s being all of the same 


the aid of the transferred outlines, the colors 


will be correctly superimposed or registered 


over each other especially if the paper receiving 


the print is placed up to th guides on the form 


each time 
The paper should be kept damp through the 


progressive stages of printing to obtain best 


results. An excellent paper for proofing is 


the book paper known as Old Stratford Antique 
Finish, as it absorbs water well and is pliable 
This or similar paper Can be secured at paper 
supply houses and comes in both white and 
cream 

In color printing, various color effects may 
be secured by lapping of colors o1 by having 
two or three colors print over the same surface 

The key plate need not be discarded but may 
have more tones added to the lines by stip- 
pling or more graining and used as the third or 
last color, thus giving outline and strength to 


the subject 

















MAKING LEATHER AQUATINTS AND MEZZOTINTS LEMOS 























The inking of the leather mezzotint and ire not so deep as the incisions of the lin 



















aquatint s similar to the leather etch ng Simple subjects and small plates should f 








process excepting that the ink is applied to the be attempted and if at first you don’t succes g 
surface with a brush instead of using a dabber, try again, for the proper ‘knack”’ in this cor t 
and flannel is used for packing when the plate is with other things, by much doing 


is proofed. This change is necessary as these Pepro J. Lemos 


plates are more sensitive in that the grainings Sen Frenciece Tnetitute of A 


WHAT I LIKE 


I like to see on swinging tide 

The fishing vessels homeward ride, 

The harbor posts all in a row 
The bell buoys swinging to and fro 


I like to watch the gull’s white wings, : 
To hear the song the sailor sings, ¢ 
- To climb into the lighthouse high : 
And see the ships go sailing by. 
I like to feel the strong salt breeze, ? 
To hear it rustle in the trees: $ 
I like the nets spread in the sun, ° 
I like the night when day is done § 
Just what I like I can not tell, : 


Because I like it all so well. 


Wilhelmina See aqmiller 














ART-CRAFT LITERATURE 


Abimelech Easterby never had time 

To look at a paper or book in his climb. 

His parents had taught him, “If swift you would rise, 
Be honest, industrious, frugal and wise.” 

He was truthful, a digger, and saving, indeed, 


But wise he was not, for he never would read.! 


A New Book on Drawing 


‘Tue PrRacTiCcE AND ScIENCE OF DRAWING, 
Harold Speed,? is a most readable book as 
is a valuable treatise upon drawing by an 
mplished draughtsman and painter. It 
one of a series called the New Art Library 
which are primarily intended to serve the art 
student, but are well suited to the use of the 
serious amateur and the art lover who wishes 
to know the fundamentals of the subject. 
lhe standpoint of Harold Speed is modern 
and at the same time conservative; his sym- 
pathies are broad; and his attitude toward the 
variety of influences by which the student is 
beset is liberal but sane. With keen insight 
and good taste, he is often able to harmonize 
conflicting art standards. And 
the book sets forth theories, ideals and methods 
f drawing in so illuminating a way that the 
reader cannot fail to enrich greatly his concep- 
tion of the meaning of good drawing. Con- 
siderations of composition receive special atten- 
on in several chapters on Rhythm; but the 
iuthor, throughout the book, treats drawing as 
something of far greater significance than mere 
representation, and in fresh and vivid language 
forced by excellently chosen illustrations, 


upparently 


he makes his meaning clear. 
lhe book combines to a remarkable degree 


the scientific with the “artistic” attitude of 


ipproach to the subject of art study. 
Chapters upon Line Drawing and Mass 
Drawing and upon Materials are among those 


L. H. Robbins. 


which are especially clarifying and of immedi- 
ate import to the teacher of drawing. J. H. 


A Philosophy of Art 


A popular edition of John Ward Stimson’s 
monumental work, *The Gate Beautiful, is 
now available? The author sees the universe, 
crystal clear, as a work of divine art, and all 
human art as subject to the universal laws. 
VITAL art education is its theme. The book 
is at once a museum of illustration, a library of 
knowledge, and a mirror of the character of an 
extraordinary art educational genius. 

The book contains more than four hundred 
pages 9” x 12”, covered with learned and en- 
thusiastic text and packed with thousands of 
illustrations. 


Art and Industry in Education‘ 


Such is the title of the second volume issued 
by the Arts and Crafts Club of Teachers Col- 
lege. 
industry in education will produce. Miss Anna 
Barringer, chairman of the editorial committee, 
says of it: ‘While the magazine includes arti- 
cles from the faculty and alumni the bulk of 
the work is student product, most of which has 
come from the English department working 
in connection with the other departments.” 
A tree is known by its fruits. 


It is a notable example of what art and 


This volume, 
good to the eye, wholesome, stimulating, is a 
strong testimonial for Teachers College. The 
pamphlet contains between sixty and seventy 


Books which promise to be of especial value to teachers of drawing and handicraft are starred (*) and added to 
ol Arts Library of Approved Books, which may be purchased from the School Arts Publishing Company at a 


lis t to readers of the Scpoot Arts MAGAZINE. 
Price, $1.75 
\rtists’ special edition, $5. 
May be had for 45 cts. by 
{ sity, New York. 


‘4 


Popular edition (same plates) $2 
mail, by writing to the Arts and Crafts Club of Teachers College, Columbia 
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s of pictorial and decorative illustrations 
I Liue In hing Che text throbs witl s too indefinite and too large to be har 
a fine school spirit with success by the a erage class teach 


Manhattan’s Elementary Course Two New Prang Books 
The biggest r ' the United States | . ‘NATURE'S Aip To Dt \ SOURCI B 


now ppropriate the biggest syllabus! é FO! (RTISTS AND A G E FOR NA 


Klementat SCHOOLS 1)’ Frank H Collins olume by Louise W B nee and | s.D.O 


Public Schools, City of ontaining reproductions of one hunare 


1} Sse g spl rom 

Manual e of 108 pages 10° x 13 I und its ind lual flor elements 

five of which are | color) containing hun- kely to be useful to the designe \ br 
lred gs il vasl nd | ensible chapt« te troduce he 
he $s are group O three series i he rhe specimens art Lo I he pl 
rst g exal ples Free nd yl phs ire ur rab repro N lr 
Draw r All G es These 50 plates xquisitely graceful and char o 
have tl el 1 dealing h simple subjé le in deat! How we he resul 
\ I react I { The second series 16 he pertectec ) r wp grapl bye 
plates, preset l'ypical Examples of ¢ of thea deve hn oe deal 
structive D g and Constru e Work Probably the mos iecessful reproduc 

things paper in the four lows of per sketches ever n ho ‘ 
grades. The third series, 28 plates, contains book are to be found in *PENcIL SKETCHING | 
this kind of work Improved and enriched by George W. Kocl The nlates seem to | 
the use of the ruler and compass, In the grat high-light halftones, printed by th 
mar grade process. However tl I be he re} 

lhe drawings vary greatly in qualit SOI luce the original sketch as upon the orig 

‘ extraordinal ree, full of spir nd vaper with remarkabl le Lucid p 

ec] ly exe {ll are ‘“‘open and above graphs of text. interspersed h the p 
bo n their handling hroughout the erve to interpret the method Mr. K 
Syllabus are signs good-natured appre ‘ The drawings are skilful and effective r} : 
on ot the cl omt Oo é Phe art re sugge e rather than reminisce r} : 
ut’s sake ¢ mspicuously abs they do not attempt ort the 
In the author’s opinion decor e design | ire faithful to val » ti 
never pee! I I tb iccesstiu igt structure or light nad } The rt 

n elementar hoo Children bel | brilliant hit f the gorous be at a 

ige of 14 ye not been found old enoug! produced by objects under strong, clear lig 
to apply themselves intelligently to this sub- As examples of lawful per technique 

ect Decorative design is a subject properly) ire above reproach 
belonging to tl gh school Another and . ; . 
nniiilintn dienes Gow the amidase tx Gin vs Practical Drawing 

umount of time available for drawing and con- Practical Drawing” is the title of an 
structive work, namely, sixty to one hundred ind crafts course prepared by G. W. Ware 

ind twenty minutes a week This is little ssued by the Practical Drawing Publis] 
enough to spend on the fundamentals of draw- Co Chere are eight books of forty pages « 


ing and nstruction and ought not to be r illustrating and defining the work for the 
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LITERATURE 








ides. Tasteful cover designs em- 


g tree silhouettes are a happy introduc- 


pages within. If anyone is looking 


ectic course, here it is. Familiar 


from the Seegmiller and Prang draw- 
from the ScHoot Arts MAGad@iInge, 
portfolios issued originally by the 
here 


reappear slightly modified 


improved in transit together 


siderable original matter. Some of 


tes are in drawing 
to be overlooked 


lication supposed to contain standards 


excellent but slips 


ogether 


Loo Irequent 


nee for children to emulate. 


Something Rich from Abroad 


irse one may have ‘‘Nature’s Aid in 


sigt n most alluring color, and with hun- 


beautiful examples of how designers 
profited by that aid, if one can spare the 


get it For example there are those 


ting *Natur—Studien und Komposi- 
Director of the 
Warnsdorf, Bohemia 


studies from animals, 


Weigner, 
Art School, 


by Thomas 


volume, “ insect 


f 


forms and their adaptation to flat 
m,’’ with photogravure plates 14” x 
olor, costs $12 The second ‘‘sugges- 
for all sorts of flat designs,’’ is made up 
ographic plates 14” x 19” in full color, 
$16 The drawing throughout is wonder- 


fiy 


ind vigorous, and the coloring is 


US They are veritable 


for the 


treasure- 
designer.® 


Miss Seegmiller’s Last Gift 
a wide demand, Miss Seeg- 


] 
pleted, 


death, an 
series of the Applied Arts Drawing 


just before her 


Chis series allows for one book a year 
the ¢ lementary grades The course 
pted to beginners and to the time- 
le the books contain drawings by 
Miss Cleaves, 


and other artists of ability 


Mr. Sargent, Ernest 


Seton 
rK has helped to give distinction to 
en-book 


possible 


series, the drawings are as 
Rhymes with decorative 


The 


ments enrich the inside covers. 
















irrangement the School 


ts. Publisher, Doubleday, Page & Co. 





Arts Publishing Company is able to offer the two volumes at $25 


whole series is charged with the fine spirit of 


the author 
Cubism and Futurism Showed Up 


The foregoing is not the title of Mr. Henry 


tankin Poore’s latest book, for the author is 
kindly and courteous. He calls his book 
*The New Tendency in Art®, but he lets the 
reader know what he thinks about the 


‘schools’? now working the public 


A Handful of New Pamphlets 


At last a simple and sensible presentation of 


*LEATHER WorK asa school craft! The docu- 
ment, well illustrated, is by Adelaide Mickel 
of the Bradley Polvte« hn Cc Institute It con- 


tains 40 illustrations 
working 


19 of which are full-page 


and beautiful 


useful 


drawings of 
articles. Price 75 cents 

INEXPENSIVE 
pamphlet 
Training Magazine. The author is WilliamS 
Marten, of San Jose, California, High School 
Price 25 cents 


BASKETRY is another good 


This is a reprint from the Manual 


How To MaKE A COLOR SCALE is the title of 
a vest pocket pamphlet by Mr. Schuyler Bull. 
The successful following of his directions, clear 
though they be, is no vest-pocket-sized task, 
however. ‘‘The object of constructing a color 


scale, is the recording of color observations 
with sufficient accuracy to be of value in con- 
structive work in Color Harmony,”’ says the 
author. Ten cents will bring a copy by mail 
Address 564 Averill Ave., Rochester, N. ¥ 
MOoONEY-MAKING ART is the title of a pamphlet 
by W. Douglas Stewart, Art Director of the 
London Press Exchange, on successful drawing 
and 
He has an illuminating 
“Tricks of Trade,’’ 
another, correct for the meridian of 


on How and What to Sell 


States 


for newspapers, magazines advertising 


literature in general 
paragraph or two on and 
London 
Ambitious young 
draughtsmen in the might profit by 
reading what Mr. Stewart has to say 

The American Civic Association has recently 
issued ‘“‘Crvic IMPROVEMENT IN 


THE LITTLE 


Town,” by Zona Gale. That it is a readable 
and meaty pamphlet goes without saying 
Price 25 cents. Address 914 Union Trust 


Building, Washington, D. C 





1° Published by Reeves & Sons Price, sixpence net 














































OF CURRENT INTEREST 


MISS SEEGMILLER AND 


We 


ieadel! 


on has 


of Indianapolis 


Dire¢ 
work 


CO-OD 


VE TI CHOOI 
to co-opt rate in € 
this fittimg memoria 


mittances should be mad 


lic School Office, Indianapolis, h sa person on Broadway would attra 
] ; 


ention than any number of normal ci 


i 
} SF ViITT.TLER \ T R T . . 
THE SEEGMILI ee Mr. Frederick S. Lamb urged drawing tea 
As a frie! drill children in fundamental principles, to 
learn of the fj n nov elng shaped t perpetuat er er ry lose ly. to he accurate, to exercise the imagi! 


in a fitting wa h I n decidec establish rmiller 
¢ ar . . Desire to go ahead is more essential to as 


Memorial Scl 
progress than almost any other factor 








if Springfield, Mass - told how in his city 





of enlisting labor unions for industrial 





had been solved through securing their 





yperation mM teaching the children Mr 
Ladies Home 
the 





Bi tor of the Journal made 
wish to 
| America Mr 
the > L Arts MAGAZINE, 


a National Educational 


movement tor 
Editor of 


forward 
sailey 
aroused intense inter- 
establishment of 
\I f the Arts 
Western meeting, Miss Grace 


veriod of my life, I handled a great 


Fuller said: 
deal of 


time a counterfeit fifty dollar bill 


d at one 


had never seen a counterieit 


(1 Ine I 


I knew at once that it was not genuine 


It hat is ipplicable to art You show children 
1 that is the only way in which they will 

gnize the spurious Miss Anne Evans 

The achievement of a master artist is just 

lded to the common fund of shared 


Miss Emma M. Church said K:d- 

< alw followed the mutations of life; 

I eCSSOI ( the ct | t is to be 

gency in mankind’s development 

be, it must assume the prophetic atti- 
rye nie in ACCESSOI the { 

Walter Sargent said One need not go 

study of hu n re to be impressed 

1 and insistent demand for esthetic 

Because its basis is in the 

s too often considered as something 

ywue; something which may be ignored 

e whe more practi il issues shall have 

ed Chis is a mistake Che demand is 

y It leninite ind persistent but our 
re hout ind our Wa ol ae iling with 1 

Zea by i higt iegree ol nebulousness 

lemand springs from elemental emo- 

vill be mmistered to in some way or other, 

, sensational stimuli of tl] ngs new, strange 


fash on ible or by be ing bro ight 


erting 


t with and led to appreciate things which 
ent and constitute sources of permanent 


| Mr. John W. C 
chool should have 1 


ind girls with good morals 


said \ vo- 


part 


urtis 
in sending 
ind he ilthy 


} 

inrge 
vho can read understandingly, speak intel- 
g vrite legibly and forcefully cipher correct- 
| When it has 


self-control, tact, handiness, and the power 


ogically de veloped 


th ink 
hard and effectively, the commercial, in- 
ind home-economic world will be theirs to 


rom because their real worth will have but 


petitors 


\ FLAG FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


lmerson’s poem “ Art,’’ written a generation 


M: £ nticipating every modern movement for a 





beautiful life, the flag is mentioned as an im- 








A lover of the flag whose patriot- 
J imes H 


instrumental in 


portant factor 
ism shows itself in practical ways, is Mr 
Boston, has been 


Greene, of who 


placing hundreds of flags in public schools, and in 


quickening the patriotic interest of thousands of 


boys and girls, from Maine to Florida. An earnest 
teacher in any isolated schoolbuilding in the United 
finds 
local help lacking, would better write to Mr. Greens 


Mass 


States who desires a flag for her school, and 


9. > 
939 Boston 


Huntington Av 


eTi.ue 


WHO CAN GIVE US LIGHT ON THIS 


My dear Mr. Editor 


You are doubtless so accustomed to i rol 
people in all sorts of difficulties that you w not 
I hope, mind having one mor Do vou know < 
unvthing tilable wl | I ippe il t hve ear- 
old who Ls hungr lor lunny pictures eager to 
appreciat« okes and wit nmnas 1 thing re 
suitable than the omic Sunday supplement He 
has never until recently seen that, but teases for 
he also Ww it ches the laily papers tor alleged tunny 
pictures and msists tl hey be read ned 
(n omimous pause uiterwaras orter shows how i ine 
they appear even to hi he n al lor 


him educated up (or d » their standal , 
or of fun Life ) iture and ; 
wscination ol cok 

It seems to me here is egitimate educational 
re ld where help s nee ier n scho or } ‘ Wj 


not keenness of wit and perception grow througl 
pictorial fun? Is the need met, or car t be 
Moral truths are often more forcefully and readily 
learned through s es ol vitl } 
un might have a larger place in the 
Perhaps the psychology of the “funny newspaper” 
ind Life ete nat ine re ead i 
the reader read ething to P| , 
Mustn't the really good ke-book for cl ldre 
so labelled, as well as on the child’s level of apper 
ception, and illustrated bot} ppropriaté ul 


artistically 
Do children generally enjoy the 


Jordan wrote for his own childrer 


AS TO MARGINS 


My dear Mr. Bailey 


Upon asking one of our English teachers if she 


the ling 


would help me out of proper margins in 


the high school work, she r plied that she couldn’t 
as to what 
they should do about their margins. And so it is 
Alice Macdonald page 


at the left 


since In their books it was ill in print 


‘‘Foundation English,”’ by 


3, says: ‘‘Leave about an inch in width 


of the paper. Bring the writing out evenly at the 





right of the paper ‘s It seems that Mt Holyoke 


Models for one, two, and four-room si 
is teaching the same system of margin spacing provided The buildings are planned 
Now what good is all our grade teaching about for rural communities where low cost 
good spacing goil » amount to if, upon enterin essential 


Chey represent thi 
the high scl l, t | cont! id “dl I nt school architecture; they ire 
houldn’t me e do out such co look at; they are up 


ngements 


We tried 
I think some 
be interested 
We forme 
composed of 
charging an 


the country 


used to buy 
. pointment of Mz: 

Work 

TI ; partment for the Panam fi Intert 

1e op ect Was to! \ i ristmas | first : : 

aaa Exhibition. Understanding every detail of 

part of December, and we worked in drawing period ; 
organization and administration of public s 

on articles for t le, which we held in the high :, ; , 
~ thoroughly conversant with private school 

school hall Che work went very nicely and 


‘ . or every grad equipped by exper eTnce 0 
created an interest in children w had never been 


: . exhibitions, and heartily in sympathy witl 
interested before 1 number dc 


industrial educational work of every sort, Mr. Barr 
school hours We had ‘quite a ni l ih) l l 4 | 


ortncomil il? 4 


gv 


: : exposition a h 
calendars, Christmas cards, pl 


n ul ry of world’s fairs as an industrial edu- 
kets and bags, candle shades, blotter pads, stencil 


; onal fores 
small pennants (which were in great demand 


a number of other things The Seventh Annual Convention of the Nat 
Considering it was the ime anything of ti ociety for the Promotion of Industrial Edu 

sort had ever been tred ristol we thought v \ | be held in Grand R ip ds, Mich., October 

did very well indeed profits were divided nel . This convention bi 

half going to th hool ar ilf to the scholar wl gl ‘st in the history of the society Amo 


made the ar speakers wll Jonn President 
ind Harry \ 
Commer 


interested in | 
SCHOOLHOUSES , POST handicraft should keep in touch with The C1 


: — - 920 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo 
ding cardboart mor schoothouses 


parcel post is the latest dev the United States Mr. Harold Haven Brown, formerly of the 8 


3ureau of Education for arousing interest in attrac- of. Education, Chicago University, has beer 


tive school buildings at low cost for rural communi- pointed Director of the John Herron Art Inst 


ties. The models are made to fold flat and are Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Brown is an artis 
shipped by mail to local authorities, normal schools lesigner of unusual ability, as well as a teacher 
and other agencies, for use during a limited period administrator. Any institution is fortunate 
A number have already been sent to points in the 35 able to secure his services 


W est and Southwest Continued or page ZX 





Prize Winners in 


OOOonOOOOOoooaL 


THE CRAYON CONTEST 


Nature Drawing 


For WuHIcH THE CONDITIONS WERE 


SPECIFIED IN 


or THE ScHOOL 


AWARDS 


Prize: Gentleman’s Gold, Seven- 


Elgin Watch. 
III-B, Smalley 


FIRST 
ar We 
New 


Jennings, School, 


n, Conn. 


Good 


Set of 


Pocket-knife for 


Scissors for the 


Prize: A 
Boys and a 


SECOND 


(s1ris 


E. I. B., IV, Publie School, Oakdale, Mass. 

Charles Fenno, IV, Primary School, Saxtons River, 
Vt 

Franklin, I, School No. 31, Buffalo, N. Y. 

William Lautz, II, School No. 19, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Madeline Warner, III, Public School, Forrestville, 
Co 


nr 


TutrpD Prize: An Artist’s Box of Kroma 


Water-ec yl rs. 


Margaret Boardman, I, Camp School, New Britain, 
Conn 
Joseph Fobich, I, School, 


Hawthorne Calumet, 


ena Gilbert, III, Lincoln School, New Britain, 


ecil Graves, IV, Symonds School, Keene, N. H. 
Wilma Lewis, III, Public School, Anthon, Iowa. 

eorgia Kinsler, [V-B, School No. 54, Buffalo, N. Y. 

id Lynch, IV, Public School, Oakdale, Mass 

et Remington, III, School No. 22, Buffalo, N. Y. 

ne Richardson, [V, Tilden School, Keene, N.H. 

laylor, II, St. Mary’s Academy, Portland, 


i Prize: A Large Box of Crayograph. 
Antonio, IV, Public School, Oakdale, Mass 
Adam, II, Saltonstall School, New 

Conn 


Barr, II-B, 


Lon- 


Smalley School, New Britain, 


beam, L\ ; 


Primary School, Saxtons River, 
Donnelly, I1, School, No. 49, Buffalo, N. } 
Duffett, IV, High School, Sherbrooke, Que 


etcher, IV, Primary, Walpole, N. H 
e Hurd, IV, Tilden School, Keene, N. H 
IV-B, Hawthorne School, Calumet, 


Kangas, 


THE 


May 
ARTS 


NUMBER 
MAGAZINE 





TOPICS TO BE TAKEN UP IN THE 
CRAYON INVESTIGATION CONTEST 


1913. 

October. Decorative Arrangements. Pan- 
els of flower and fruit sprays in free balance 
rendered for decorative effect 
eording to color scale 
to LX inclusive 

November. Theory of Color. Examples 
of color scales, circuits color analysis, har- 
monious groups of tones, etc For perfection 
of technique. Open to grades I to IX 
inclusive. 

December. Applied Designs Designs 
for rugs, doilies, stencil patterns, embroideries, 
etc. To show the effect of the made object. 
Aim, harmonious coloring. Open to grades 
V to IX inclusive. 


Colored ac- 
Open to grades \ 


1914, 

January. Elementary Object Drawing 
Pictures of objects in the “‘first mode’’ that is 
without reference to perspective effects 
Side views of toys and other common objects 
For corrective proportion and good 
Open to grades I to IV inclusive 

February. Interiors of Rooms. Sketches 
showing the interiors of rooms well adapted 
to their uses and beautiful in color. Drawn 
from the room itself. Open to grades VI to 
IX inclusive 

March. Map Drawing. Maps of coun- 
tries, showing political divisions. Of states, 
showing important features such as drainage, 
productive areas, etc Aim, technical excel- 
lence. Open to grades VI to IX inclusive 

April. Book Covers. Original designs for 
covers, for language, history, and geography 
papers; drawings or any other sort of school 
work Aim, beautiful, appropriate decora- 
tion Open to grades [V to LX inclusive 

May. Designs for Printed Fabrics 
ginal designs for curtains, scarfs 
and papers, 
Open to grades LV to 

June. Outdoor 
rect from nature, 
windows or in the 


to IX inclusive 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY, 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 


color 


(ri- 
dress goods 
good harmony of color 
LX inclusive 


Sketching 


etc., in 


Sketches j 
through the schoolroom 


open Open to grades \ 














Elizabeth Lake, LIL. Elmwood School, Buffalo, N. Y. Elisabeth Castor, LV, North W ashingt« 
Clifton H. Luce, III, North School, Marion, Mass. Keene, N. H 
Richmond Luce, III, North School, Marion, Mass. Helen Conant, IV, Symonds School, Kee 
Cora Maddison, III, Public School, Anthon, Iowa William Cook, II, School No. 19, Buffalo 
Harold Muskoff, I, School No. 22, Buffalo, N. Y. Dana Courtney, I, School 47, Buffalo, N 
Helen Pitcher, III, Symonds School, Keene, N H. Tessie Devendittis, I], Robert Bartlett 
Harry Sarahan, II, Public School, West Boylston, New London, Conn 
Mass Cleon Domina, II, Washington Schoo 
Ruth Seavens, II, Camp School, New Britain, Conn N.H 
Harland Sisk, Burr School, Auburndale, Mass Louis Duhame, II, Symonds School, Keer 
John Smith, II, School No +. Bellows Falls. Vt John Foley, II, Davis — West Newt 
Raymond Smith, IV-B, Lincoln School, New Bri- Franklin Fort, I, School : Buffalo, N. 
tain, Conn Cleo Garis, II, St Vincent . idemy, New 
William Viall, III, Tilden School, Keene. N H R Girard Il, Public School West Bovlst« 
Helen Whitcomb, I\ Primary School, Saxtons Josephine Golec, IV, School No. 2, Bello 
River, Vt Vt 
Robert W hitte more I] I n lerwood School New Weston ( rriswold, III Svmonds Sx hool, Kee 
ton, Mass Frank Gurnsey, II, Tilden School, Keene 
Mary Young, III, Eliot School, Newton, Mass George Hayward, II, Tilden School, Kee 
William Zeed, I, School No. 35, Buffalo, N. ¥ Elmer Haag, I, School 47, Buffalo, N. 
John Hendrickson, IV-B, Lincoln Scl 
es : Britain, Conn 
HONORABLE MENTION: Ralph Hunter, IV-B, Lincoln School, Nev 
| a * II Publi School West Boylst« m M iss Conn 
Willard Alexander l. P rimary School ons Ida Karmierczak, IIT, School 5S suffalo 
River, Vt John Kosmanski IIl, School No. 50, Buffa 
Lucile Augel, II, Centennial School, Raleigh N.C Lawrence Kratske, III, School No 14 
Helen Banning, I\ Public School, Oakd ile, M iss N Y 
Margaret Barry, L\ I ranklin School, West New- Erick Lampela, B-LV, H iwthorne School, | 
ton, Mass. Mich 
Phyllis B lake II. ‘| ilden School Keene N H Le ni LeBlane III Fuller School, Keene 
E velyn Broadbelt, III, High School, Sherbrook« Theodore Luttinen, B-IV, Hawthorne Scho 
Que. Can umet, Mich 
Helen Brown, I, Lake View School, Pueblo, Col Vincent Miller, I, Hawkins School, Swiss' I 
Julietta Castro, I, Highland School, Holvyol Delia Naginewiez, Il, North Washington Sel 
Mass Keene, N. H 








TOOLS and 
BENCHES 


FOR MANUAL TRAINING, INDIVIDU. 
OR INSTITUTIONAL USE 


LLUSTRATION shows 

our outfit No. 25, with 

Bench and 27 high-grade 
tools. While designed pri- 
marily for Manual Training, 
is also a most excellent set for 
general use. 


We have a 225 page Catalog 
of Toous and BENcHEs which 








we will send upon request to those interested. Ask for Catalog No. 3064. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


NEW YORK, SINCE 1848 4th AVENUE and 13th STREET 
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roctor, IV, Tilden School, Keene, N. H 
-eynolds, IV, North School, Marion, Mass. 
itchie, I, School No. 35, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Slade, III, Primary School, W alpole, 


sell, III, Murphy School, Raleigh, N. C 
Sesaski, I, Hawthorne School, Calumet, 
Tanderford, III, School, 
N.C 
thompson, I, 
\ 


Thompson 


Primary School, Saxtons 


fucker, I, Thompson School, Raleigh, 


III, Murphy School Raleigh, N.C 
Kast Ward School, Cleburne, Tex 
Bellows Falls, Vt 


School. New 


\\ urd 
Webb, I, 
ey, IIL, School No. 3, 
Williams, IV-B, Lincoln 
Conn 
man, II, Symonds School 


lentine, II], School No. 49 


Keene, N. H 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Sehool Arts Guild 


Letters have come to the Editorial Office 
expressing regret that Prizes offered by the 
j00L ARTS MaGazineE for good work by 
no longer awarded. 


children are 


re Here follow the awards for good 


rk submitted during June 


A Guild Badge. 
VIII, Camp School, 


RIZES 


\ndersen New Britain, 


bel Anderson, VI, Camp School, New Britain, 


sigelow, VI, Camp School, New Britain, 


vin Carlson, IV, New Britain, 


Camp School 


E. Clarke, Salisbury, Mass 


ctor Crosby, II, Richards School, West Hav 


ren, 


rjorie Crowell, IV, Camp School, New Britain, 
VI, Stony Creek, Conn 
VI, Camp School, New Britain, Conn. 


Herman, I, Camp School, New Britain, 


Edith Dower 
Harriet Flag 
Walte 


Camp School, New Britain, 


n S. North, V, 


lenwaldt VII Cc 


imp School, New Britain, 


New Brit- 


, Camp School 


( ump School New Brit- 


New Britain, 


mp School, 


ABLE MENTION: A Recognition Card 
Ind. 


Ind. 


Lincoln School, Princeton 
1, Lowell School, Princeton 
Salisbury, Mass 

, Stonv Creek, Conn 

.Camp School, New Britain, Conn 
VII, Camp School, New Britain, 

Creek 


Stony Conn 


Please mention THE ScHoor! 
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| THE USE OF THE 
| PLANT IN DECO. 
RATIVE DESIGN 


MAUDE LAWRENCE 
Cleveland, 

CAROLINE SHELDON 
Ne Wark, Ne W Jerse } 


Ohio, and 


F YOU are considering draw- 

ing books or high grade 

reference material for the 
Grammar Grades and High 
Schools, you should be familiar 
with the following series of pub- 
lications that have already met 
with universal approval : 


1. The Use of the Plant in Decora- 
tive Design (Students’ Edition) 
For Grades 35c¢ 


(_——— 


2. The Use of the Plant in Decora- 
tive Design (Students’ Edition) 
For High Schools 50c 
The Use of the Plant in Decora- 
tive Design (Teachers’ Edition) 
For Grades $1.25 

41. The Use of the Plant in’ Decora- 
tive Design (Teachers’ Edition 
For High Schools. $1.25 


Rocheste if N. # 
the Stude nts’ Grade 
the 


just recently adopted 
Edition 


(; raninar No hool. 


jor 


The following portfolios of Pencil 
Sketches will be completed by Sep- 
tember the Fifteenth 


Karl A. Warner, P - 
Plates Size 10x13 
Price 50 cts. 

2. Antique Buildings. Harry W. Jacobs 
Director of Art, Buffalo, N. ¥ Iwelve 


ize 10x13 Price 50 cts. 


1. Tree Sketches. 
burg, Pa. Twe 


Plates. S 
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Scott, Foresman & Co. 


CHICAS vEW ¥ 
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Che Emery 
School Art Company 


372 Be 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSE 


— ATS its offer 
of charge, plan 
for schools. and 


n Street 


oO 
RC, 


t 1 
) 


sh 


puDil ers. 
@) 2 ART DIRECTOR. having 


| 


seruliandi! 
rea ly 
t or tn new movementior 
SCHOOL DECORATION. 


cal OUtUEe 
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Hazel Dohrenwend, VII, 
Britain, Conn. 

Manfred Dow, Salisbury, Mass. 

F. D. E., Salisbury, Mass. 

Francis Gethins, I, Richards School, West 
Conn. 

Eunice Hall, I, Richards School, West Hav« 

Vera E. Howd, VI, Stony Creek, Conn 

Mona Lohman, IV, Camp School, New 
Conn 

Ruth MacMillan, IV, 
Conn 

Mildred Meisner, VIII, Camp School, New 
Conn 

Marjorie Norris, II 
Conn 


Camp Scho 


Camp School, New 


Camp School, New 


Anna Powers, Salisbury, Mass 
Beatrice teynal, V, Camp School, New 

Conn 
lyra Seward, IV, Camp School, New Britain, Con: 
Arthur Wickwire, II, Richards School, West Hav 

Conn 

The ScHoo,t Arts MAGAZINE is 80 g1 
interested in the outcome of the A 
Crayon Company’s Investigation, 
wishes to promote that investigat 
every possible way It has therefor 
school children everywhere, especia 
Arts Guild, to 
the rich prizes the American Crayon Cor 
pany Offers. The Editor is glad, howev 


Lo receive at any time 


ne mbers ol the School 


school work 
anywhere, upon any topic, from pupils w 
aspire to membership in the Schoo! Arts 


Guild 


OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Cor 


he pupil the 


MAGAZINE when writing to 





Miss Grace Clee Smith who revolutionized the 
grt and craft work in the schools of Yarmouth, Mass., 
bas accepted a position in the Longmeadow district 


n Western Massachusetts. 


The American Crayon Company is to be con- 
gratulated upon having secured Miss Florence E. 
Ellis, formerly supervisor of drawing, Cleveland, 
Ohio, as director of its art department. Miss Ellis 
brings to that important office unusual business 
ability, taste, and persuasive force as a speaker. 


FOURTH GRADE WISDOM 


\ good old rule is to make yourself useful 
tormental. 


Sogo Matsumoto-do, well known to many 

of the ScHoot Arts MaGazine, as the suc- 

reviewer of Japanese hand-colored wood 

rinting, has been recently elected as a Mem- 

of the Imperial Diet, representing the Prefec- 
ture of Miye, 600,000 population. 


Mr. Harry Leroy Jones, Director of Manual Arts, 
merville, Mass., whose name is already familiar 
readers of the Schoo: Arts MaGazine, has just 
been appointed headmaster of the evening high 
This school had an enrollment of over a 

nd students last year. 


A Bureau of Education circular announces that 

ial course in picture framing is given in the 

{melia High School, Amelia, Va. During the past 

r two more than a thousand neatly framed 

tures have gone from the school manual training 
to the pupils’ homes. 


Beginning with the school year opening Septem- 
ber 29, 1913, the Pratt Institute will offer additional 
vork of great value to those desiring to study design 
This work will be offered in 
ed design, interior decoration, and the crafts, 


for professional use. 


Mr. Raymond P. Ensign, Supervisor of the 
Department of Applied Design. Applicants are 
tted to the regular courses only in September 

rious classes and courses are limited in num- 
nd often reach their limit before the opening 


September term. 
ONE DAY ENOUGH! 
asked Old Block, 


found Chip crying after his first day at 


t’s the matter, my boy?”’ 


nt to graduate ind go to work.’ 


Albert H. Munsell will 


» know that their helpful friend is enjoying 


iny pupils of Mr 


leave of absence in Europe 
Mr. Munsell was painting near Amsterdam 
| he will be in England for conferences and 
on color; then for the winter in Paris, so 
to Mr. Munsell during his student days. 
the spring he will resume painting at some 


the Mediterranean 


Please mention THe ScuHoor 
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Haptol 
Drawing Paper 


for 
Mechanical Drawing 


(WHITE OR BUFF) 


Has the Surface, Finish and Body 
to Successfully 


STAND THE TEST 


For paper used for this purpose it 
costs only one-third of what is 
usually charged for paper of this 
grade, as 


We Deal Direct 
With the Schools 


Adopted and used in 
MINNEAPOLIS 
CLEVELAND 
SPRINGFIFLD 
JERSEY CITY 
and Hundreds of other cities who 
SAVE MONEY 
AND GET BETTER RESULTS 
BUYING HAYTOL 


Sa mople S Fre ¢ 


The Tapvlor-Holden Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Paper Manufacturers 
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} ERE are a few of the 
new members of the 
SCHOOL ARTs family. These 


friends have subscribed early so 


as to be sure and get the Septem- 
ber number. Doyou knowofany 


one else who ought to subscribe? 


Mary E. Hallock, Brooklyn, N. 
Rachel Jones, Fall River, Mass 
Jetta Hart, Muscatine, lowa 

M. Brazos, Middletown, C 

H. H. Edmunds, Clinton 

Carolyn Bibbins, Rome, 

Ethel Kelley, Lindale, Texas 

Valeri White, Philadelphia, Pa 

R. J. Hole, Montreal, Canada 

Helen Wilhelm, Traverse City, Mich 
Nettie Phinney, Munising, Mich 
Adah Gerjets, Athens, Il 
Katherine L. Hoyt, Rosendale, Wis 
Betty Floyd, Birmingham, Mich 
Hercules Dillon, Masterton, N. Z 
Antoinette A. Pichette, Lake Linden, 
Glendsen L. Ball, Rochester, Vt 
Edna C. Briese, Lake Linden, Mich 
Sally P. Taliaferro, Washington, D. C 
M. Roese, Mt. Clemens, Mich 

R E Comin, Cadillac, Mich 

Hazel Lawrence, Delton, Mich 
Helen L. Pierce, Dayton, Ohio 
Arthur Thompson, Clinton, Mass 
Public Library, Hazleton, Pa 
Mildred C. Munger, Grand Ledge, Mich 
Gilbert S Perez, Jagna. P. I 

B. M. Wadsworth, Y psilanti, Mich 
L. C. Skinner, Milanville, Pa 
Gertrude Haves, Svracuse, N. 
Mabel Parker, Orange, Cal 

Marion C. Taylor, Acton Centre, Mass 
Ada M. Chase, So. Pasadena, Cal 
Katherine McLaughlin, Laconia, N. H 
Mabel Morrell, Ypsilanti, Mich 

L. F. Uptegraff, Flint, Mich 

Margaret Van Weelden, North Branch, Mich 
Lila B. Gardner, Petoske Mich 
Alice Boyd, Corinth 

Alma B SASS Br Inswl 

Mildred Shugg, Pas 

Della Grobie, Anit 

Maude H. Hollis 

Cleora Davenport 
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Among the pageants great and small he 


England during the summer. three wer 
worthy beauty and impressiveness,—t 
Salem M iss the erie 


Mass ind the edu 


pageant ol 
of Arlington 
f Merider 


ivolVver rom 


The thirte Annual Voecat 
dustrial Federation is to be held 
Chicago, Ne 1913, under the 


of the Art Craft Institute Guild and co 


ent h 
yvember 20-22 


educational interests Everybody is cord 


vited to be present and assist in i general « 
of educational services For further inf 
iddress T. Vernette Morse, 2827 Michig 
Chicago 
BUDDING GENIUS 
Patsy Teacher 


ver Yerer comin 


look: I's« 


down a 


The Fourth Annual Convention of 
Federation of Arts at Washington 
value and interest the expectati 


ms eve 


who believed most its success 


in 
representing seventy-eight chapters of the f« 


were present From two to three 
among them Mrs. W 
Instructive and bracing 

Robert DeForest, Mr. H. W 
Howard W 


were in attendance 
Wilson 
those by Mr 
Mrs. Stevens of Toledo, Mr. C 
Boston, and 
over tl 


audience was especially enthusiastic 


by Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, read by M1: 


No convention of the vear is more likely to | 


the view and stimulate the activity of the 
of drawing than the annual meeting of the 


Federation of Arts 


Professor Mather of Princetor 


hundred pe 


\\ 








Those terested in the’ establishment 
I jseun 
n Art 
\luseu! 
DeFores 


Metre p 


n Our Smaller Cities,”’ 
of 
This may be had 


Vice-President and Secretary 


in Museum of Art 


of local 
hould send for a reprint from the Ameri- 
nnual entitled “The Importance of Art 
by Robert W. 
the 
at 


\rts Bldg, 215 West 57thStreet, New York. 


» feature of the imstruction 


at Pratt In- 


the frequent visiting of manufacturing 


ents whose work is of especial interest 


ts in the various courses of the School of 


\pplied Arts. 
vorably upon school work 


Such visits are illummating 





Good Prints 


with Questions 
on the same sheet 


THAT IS WHAT WE WANT 
FOR CHILDREN TO STUDY 


So wrote one bright teacher 
in a letter to the editor of 
the Scnooot Arts MAGAZINE 


HE Scuoor Arts Pusuisnine Co. 

exists to furnish the sort of things 
teachers need. We have made a be- 
ginning, therefore, in furnishing Good 
Prints of Masterpieces, with suggestive 
Questions for children to answer, as 
follows: 


Fog WARNING 
By Winslow Homer 


ALICE 
By William M. Chase 


SoaPp BUBBLES 

By Mme. Bouguereau 

THRE! 

iy Vime 
NE CLOUDS 
William M 


FRIENDS 
Bouguereau 





Hunt By Geo. De F. Brush 


se are ready. They are 
ted on fine cameo plate paper, 
10 inches in size. 


now 


e per set SIX subjects l5e. 


Pack- 
of 25 prints of one subject, 50c. 
quantity, $2.00 per hundred. 


The 
School Arts Publishing Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





MOTHER anv CHILD 











Decorative Examples 
From German Art 


Our New Combination Offer 


NE of the finest premium offers ever 
made by the Scnoo, Arts PUBLISHING 


Company is this 








Twelve numbers of the celebrated reproductions in color 
published in “ Dekorative Vorbilder,” by Julius Hoffman 
of Stuttgart Each number contains five plates, 10 x 14 
inches in size, in full color. reproducing the work of some of 
the best decorative and pictorial artists in Germany T he 
plates exhibit the finest workmanship in the realm of color 
photography and printing. The twelve numbers which we 
offer contain a total of $25 examples which may be classified 
as follows 
LANDSCAPES 
Fruit STUDIES 
Flow ER STUDIES 
Asstrract Motives 
Firower Morives 
AnmmaL Morives 
Human Ficurt 


4 pictures 
© px tures 
+ pictures 
80 Cesizoas 
119 designs 
99 designs 


13 designs 


Every typical harmony of colors exemplified. The color 
effects are beautiful. It is a rich treasury of helpful referer 
material. There is not iseless number among the thre« 
hundred and twenty-five The fact that this publication 
is now year is of itself the strongest kind 
of testimonial 


in its twenty-fifth 


Regular price of Dekorative Vorbilder £5.00 


Year's subscription School Arts Magazine 2.00 


Total 27.00 


ALL FOR FIVE DOLLARS 


Send to the 


School Arts Publishing 








$5.00 


AT ONCE 
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Schoolroom Decoration 
Department 


ART—By Bera PrRaT1 


F 1 Copley P 


Enrich Your 
Schoolroom 


With Masterpieces of Ameri- 
can Art by American Artists 
for American Youth from 


OUR APPROVED LISTS 


Y special arrangement with the manufac- 
B turers, we ire ible to offe r pictures ind 
casts especially appropriate tor use in 
Schoolroom Decoration, selected by HENRY 

T BaILey and JAmMes Hatt! 
t month, from the celebrated 


indicate our lne 


e Department 


The School Arts 


Publishing Company 
BOSTON, MASS 





STUDENTS CAN QUALIFY 
TO TEACH 


MANUAL TRAINING OR DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE IN ONE SCHOOL YEAR 
Teaching special branches of public 
school work is a field that offers 
greater opportunities and _ larger 
salaries than the usual grade work, 
* This school is devoted exclusively 
to the teaching of the following: 
Manual Training, Domestic Science, 
Domestic Art, Drawing, Physical 
Training, Music. A year’s course 
will qualify you. We assist our 
graduates to secure good paying 
positions. | Write for further in- 
formation and new catalogue. 


ADDRESS THE SECRETARY 


THOMAS 
NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


295 NORTH GRAND BOULEVARD 
DETROIT, MICH. 




















WINSOR & NEWTON'S 
HANDBOOKS ON THE FINE ARTS 


*g% In ordering it is sufficient to mention the number which 


is attached to each book 

Selected List for School Arts Readers 
The Art of Sketching fr I 

The Art of Landscape inting in ter-colors. 


Hints for Sketching in ter-colors from Nature 
Practical Directions fo , ’ainting in Water- 
ter-colors. 
n Oil-colors. 


n (hi colors 


r in UOn-colors 


Per dk 83.00. Each, 25 Postpaid 30c. 
WINSOR & NEWTON, Ltd. 
298 BROADWAY NEW YORKA 




















right of the paper.”’ It seems that Mt. Holyoke 
is teaching the same system of margin spacing. 
Now what good is all our grade teaching about 
good spacing going to amount to if, upon entering 
the high school, it is all contradicted in print? 


Shouldn’t something be done about such a con- 
tradictory state of teaching? What would you 
advise? = as 


I would advise you to go on teaching the best 
A professor in one of the largest uni- 
“As a rule the col- 


you know. 
versities said to me recently: 
leges and universities will not give serious consider- 
ation to any topic that cannot be taught and evol- 
ated in the terms of language. That 
largely for their indifference to everything in the 
But even uni- 


versities get a new idea occasionally. 


accounts 


realm of art except its history.”’ 
Let’s ham- 
mer away! au. v. B. 


A SUCCESSFUL CENTER OF INTEREST 


Dear Editor: Bristol, Pa. 

We tried something in Bristol this year in which 
I think some of the readers of the Magazine might 
be interested. 

We formed, early in September, a school club 
composed of all the students in the high school, 
charging an entrance fee of ten cents, which was 
used to buy some of the needed material for our 
work. 

The object was to have a Christmas Sale the first 
part of December, and we worked in drawing period 
on articles for the sale, which we held in the high 
school hall. The work went along very nicely and 
created an interest in children who had never been 
interested before, a number doing work outside of 
school hours. We had quite a nice display including 
calendars, Christmas cards, place cards, raffia bas- 
kets and bags, candle shades, blotter pads, stencils, 
small pennants (which were in great demand), and 
a number of other things. 

Considering it was the first time anything of the 
sort had ever been tried in Bristol we thought we 
did very well indeed. The profits were divided, 
half going to the school and half to the scholar who 
made the article. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. Besste CLark, 


SCHOOLHOUSES BY PARCEL POST 


Sending cardboard models of schoolhouses by 
parcel post is the latest device of the United States 
Bureau of Education for arousing interest in attrac- 
tive school buildings at low cost for rural communi- 


ties. The models are made to fold flat and are 


shipped by mail to local authorities, normal schools, 
and other agencies, for use during a limited period. 
A number have already been sent to points in the 
West and Southwest. 








Models for one, two, and four-room schools 
provided. The buildings are planned especiaily 
for rural communities where low cost is the first 
essential. They represent the very latest ideas in 
school architecture; they are usually attractive to 
look at; they are up to the minute in hygienic 
arrangements; yet they are within the means of the 
smallest communities. 

The buildings were designed by Dr. F. B. Dress|ar, 
specialist in school hygiene of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, and then worked over by two well-known 
firms of school architects. Cooper & Bailey of Bos- 
ton, and W. B. Ittner of St. Louis. The models 
show all the details, within and without, and they 
are constructed to scale. Full directions accompany 
them. 

It is believed that these models will be of great 
assistance to school authorities in small rural com- 
munities who cannot afford to engage a 
architect, yet are ambitious to have their school- 
house up-to-date in every particular. With 
of these models to work from, Dr. Dresslar asserts, 


school 
one 


any carpenter will be able to build a schoolhouse for 
his district that will meet every modern requirement. 


A FRIEND AT COURT 


Teachers of drawing and handicraft throughout 
the country are to be congratulated upon the ap- 
pointment of Mr. James A. Barr, Chief of the De- 
partment for the Panama-Pacific International 
Exhibition. Understanding every detail of the 
organization and administration of public schools, 
thoroughly conversant with private school work 
of every grade, equipped by experience to handle 
exhibitions, and heartily in sympathy with art and 
industrial educational work of every sort, Mr. Barr 
will give the forthcoming exposition a high place 
in the history of world’s fairs as an industrial edu- 
cational force. 


The Seventh Annual Convention of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education 
will be held in Grand Rapids, Mich., October 19-25, 
inclusive. This bids fair to be the 
greatest in the history of the society. Among the 
speakers will be Dr. John Dewey, President Van 
Hise and Harry A. Wheeler, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


convention 


Those interested in little beautiful objects of 
handicraft should keep in touch with The Crafters, 
920 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Mr. Harold Haven Brown, formerly of the School 
of Education, Chicago University, has been ap 
pointed Director of the John Herron Art Institute, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Brown is an artist and 
designer of unusual ability, as well as a teacher and 
administrator. Any institution is fortunate which 
is able to secure his services. 


(Continued on page xx) 

















WALT WHITMAN John W. Alexander. 


From a Copley Print, copyright by Curtis &9 Cameron, Boston, Publishers of Art for School: 


SCHOOL ROOM DECORATION 

Beautiful, enlarged print f this 
suitable for hoolroom Decoration 

hased from the School Arts Publishing Co 
ippr »ved list See advertisement elsewhere 


DEPARTMENT 


supe in variou 





